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Jefierson Davis. 


Ir anything could be more deplorable than 
the acquittal of Jeff. Davis after trial, it would 
be his not being tried at all. Yetit is to some 
such impotent conclusion that certain party 
organs are now feeling their way. It is, 
however, in our humble judgment, no longer a 
party question that is involved, but one of 
national honor and dignity, both now and for 
all time to come. Enough has been already 
done in paltering with the question that must 
yet inevitably come, and more than enough in 
shuffling off the time for a decision of it. We 
find nowhere two opinions as to the crime the 
nation is committing in violating its funda- 
mental law that every prisoner is entitled to a 
speedy trial by his peers. The time has long 
past, everybody agrees, when a trial would 
have gained in solemnity and renown by the 
deliberation with which it was approached; 
now deliberation has been prolonged till it has 
become injustice; delay, instead of giving a 
lustre of impartiality to a trial, inclines, the 
balance in favor of the prisoner, and when (if 
ever) he is placed at the bar, there will be 
scattered over him the first rays of incipient 
martyrdom. 

It is no light thing to incur the assured dis- 
approbation of posterity; and of this one thing 
we may be morally certain, that those who 
will in the future enjoy the fruits of the struggle 
we have passed oo and the glorious 
victory we have won, will be compelled to con- 
fess that they are tarnished by only one stain 
—thatywe abused our triumph by injustice to 
the chief of our adversaries, 


The subterfuges by which the trial has been 
deferred are unbecoming the high standing of 
the only court before which Davis ought to be 
raigned. No pretense can now be made that 
popular feeling is too much excited to allow 
the prisoner a tair trial. If popular feeling 
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HON. JAMES B, ENGLISH, GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BUNDY & 
WILLIAMS, NEW HAVEN.—SEE PAGE 149. 
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could find any expression now, it would rather 
be that of pity for a man who is deprived of his 
rights, and who bears his not unmerited mis- 
fortunes with firmness and decorum. If other 
reasons exist, they must be of another and a 
very different nature, but equally unworthy 
of the subject. It is stated by the news- 
papers supposed to express, if not to guide, 
public opinion, that an acquittal or condemna- 
tion would be equally embarrassing to the 
Government. We cannot share these fears, 
and are convinced that in the refusal to grapple 
with the difficulties that present themselves, 
the moral courage of the people has been un- 
derrated. It is evident that an attempt is being 
made to induce the advisers of Jeff Davis to 
let him be tried under the comparatively safe 
—so far as his life is concerned—act of 1862. 
This would be only an evasion of the great 
question on which the people of the United 
States impatiently wait a decision ; and the 
peril of the life of any single individual, is of 
small consequence, compared with its judicial 
solution. The issue to be squarely met in the 
greatest trial of the age—is treason or no trea- 
son. It is the long agitated question of State 
rights as opposed to Federal rights, which has 
indeed been solved by War in one very decided 
manner, and which must now in one way or 
the other be decided by Law. Let us remem- 
ber that, though treason has been punished, 
no traitor, as purely and simply such, has yet 
been tried. Treason has been made odious 
enough in its consequences. We want an au- 
thoritative decision that it is illegal in its very 
inception, and only by the fair trial of the chief 
traitor can this be determined once for all. 
For our part we have no fear of the results. 
No fear but that the illustrious tribunal, be- 
fore which must come the question of law, will 
decide that the doctrine of secession is a most 
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pestilent heresy, and that the Confederacy we 
have crushed by arms was based legally and 
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MR. P, B. DU CHAILLU, AT THE TRAVELERS’ CLUB, 222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 8TH.—SEE PAGE 149. 
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morally on a perversion both of logic and of 
facts. ” 


Even supposing that the trial of Davis 
should result in his etquittal on technical 
grounds, the great events of the war will not 
be changed one iota. It may not be pleasant 
to know that legally the Constitution was on 
the side of the South. So much then the worse 
for the Constitution; for the abiding faith of 
the people, the instincts of humanity, and the 
Preservation of a national unity, which is only 
another name for national life, tell us that we 
of the North were morally right. Davis, him- 
self, is of small importance. It is the cause, 
the principles he represents, that must be 
tried, and condemned or acquitted. But it is 
not his principles that are confined in Fortress 
Monroe. War cannot change opinion, though 
its results may stifle their expression. It is 
only by argument and authoritative decisions 
that the minds of men can be reached. The 
only danger is, that the growing sympathy for 
the man wantonly and unnecessarily kept in 
jail, may attach itself in ever so small a measure 
to the obnoxious principles he represents. 

It would be a shame, indeed, if a man who, 
like Judge Underwood, appears lost to all sense 
of the proprieties of his high office, should 
have the handling of this matter. There is but 
one tribunal in the country, and that the 
highest, before which the greatest criminal of | 
this or any age should stand. 
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Special Notice. 


Wrrn No. 601 of Frank Lestie’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, we presented No. 1 of National 
Portrait Gallery, viz., a Portrait of Hon. THADDEUS 
STEVENS, and with No. 605 a Portrait of WENDELL 
PaILirs, beit.g No. 2 of the series. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Great attractions for the new volume of this 
favorite fami'y paper. With No. 105 of Franx Lesiie’s 
CHIMNEY CORNER each purchaser will receive a new and 
elegant Gift Plate, eugraved expressly for the CummNery 
Corner, and in the highest style of art, entitled, 
“AGAINST HIS WILL,” from the universally admired 
oil painting by J. G. Brown. In the same number, 
commencing the Fifth Volume of the Camrmey CoRNER, 
will begin a new and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE. As 
an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer asa 
Premium for Thirty Subscribers to the Curmney Cor- 
NER, at $4 each, one of Gzover & BAKER’s CELEBRATED 
$55 Famity SEwinc-MacHInes. 














Starvation Prices. 


Frovs, at retail, is now selling at $20 to $22 
a barrel, and the grocers tell their customers 
that the price will probably be higher during 
the summer. Examining the trade circulars, 
we find that wheat, for milling, is being sent 
from the warehouses here into the interior, 
even as far as Oswego and Rochester, and that 
the best white sells at $3.75 per bushel, to 
which must be added the cost of inland trans- 
portation. Supposing it takes five bushels of 
sixty pounds each to make a barrel of flour, it 
is evident that the price of flour is not out of 
proportion to that of wheat. And we meet 
with a further statement that wheaten bread is 


was very abundant, and just now our own scanty 
supplies are being eked out by receipts from 
our Pacific States, partly direct, and partly by 
reshipments from Great Britain. 

According to a recent statement, the amount 
of wheat shipped since the ist of July last 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic States is about 
1,000,000 of bushels, of which a good deal is 
still at sea; while the exports to Europe, prin- 
cipally to Great Britain, are over 3,000,000 
bushels. Part of these shipments are being, 
as we have already said, redirected to this 
country, but no statement of the quantity thus 
being transhipped has, so far as we are aware, 
been published. 

The disciples of Free Trade will point to 
these shipments of wheat from Great Britain 
as furnishing fresh illustration of the correct- 
ness of their theories, and will not fail to ob- 
serve that the most grievous part of the high 
prices of which everybody complains is that 
the misfortune of a bad harvest is aggravated 
by unwise legislation. Great Britain is suffer- 
ing like ourselves from deficient harvests, and 
the price of wheat there is nearly doubled. 
Even in the most favorable years she is a large 
importer of wheat, and draws to herself the 
surplus of the rest of the world. There has 
generally been enough wheat in other parts of 
Europe and in the United States to supply her 
wants, but the same bad weather that ruined 
the crops in England did not spare those on 
the Continent, and taken in connection with 
our inability to send any wheat, her depend- 
ence on foreign countries for food was likely 
to bring her into an unpleasant position. 
Providentially, however, the harvests in Aus- 
tralia and California have been unprecedentedly 
large, and their surplus, useless to themselves, 
rolls in an unbroken tide toward England. 
There its importation is free—here it is ob- 
structed by an extravagantly high duty, and 
the result is, while in Great Britain the crop of 
wheat was more deficient than ours, the ab- 
sence of class legislation, that is, of the idea of 
protecting the farmer at the expense of the 
rest of the community, enables her not only to 
supply her own wants, but to spare us some of 
our own Oalifornia wheat, which, our readers 
will understand, is imported here free of duty 
as being growth and production of the United 
States. But no foreign wheat comes to us, and 
our people may be driven to yet greater straits 
for food before another harvest can be reaped, 
because our laws say the farming interest 
must be protected. 

We have been for so many yeare past blessed 
with abundance of food, and have been so used 
to be told by the newspapers and by our pub- 
lic speakers ‘that we could faced the world,” 
that to the minds of many per=en~ it even now 
seems incredible that we should be importers 
and not exporters of wheat. It may not be #o 
unseasonable check to our nationa: *uiy w 
find out that we are not exempt from the mis- 
fortunes to which other nations ure exposed. 
It may be some consolation, however, to know 
that if our free institutions cannot protect us 
against climatic influences, and insure us 
against unseasonable rains, they can at least 
enable us to bear our misfortunes with resig- 
nation. If we are starved, still we are not op- 
pressed. Our misfortunes are a direct visita- 
tion of Providence, and not the result of any 
enforced system of cultivation or any of the 
nuisances of landlordism. The prevailing dis- 
tress might be diminished if Congress would 
leave the laws of trade alone; but, again, the 
laws, if oppressive, are made by ourselves, 
and we may some day change them, and 
it is something to know they are not forced 
upon us by rulers we despise or hate. 








The Tycoon’s Ambassadors. 


Taz Japanese, who are reported to have 
come hither accredited as ambassadors 
to the President of the United States, 
appear to understand perfectly the value of 
mystery. The real object of their mission 





now a luxury, which only families in comfort- 
able circumstances can afford. Such a state | 
of things in a country where abundance of food 
has hitherto been the rule, and any scarcity a | 
most rare exception, and where the area of | 
tillable land is practically boundless, while | 
that under actual cultivation far exceeds that in | 
Europe in proportion to the population, is | 
worthy of more than a mere passing remark. 
We are so used, about harvest time, to hear | 
of complaints of damage to the wheat crop, 
that we have come almost to consider such a 
cry a8 a stratagem of speculators. Evnn if 
aware of its truth as to one part of the country, 
we have comforted ourselves with the be’. 
that the prolificacy of one part would make up | 
for the scanty production of another; and it | 
must be allowed that the experience of many | 
past years has furnished some justification for 
such faith in the average production ot the | 
country. But the logic of events is now teach- | 
ing us that the last harvest was indeed a failure | 
—and, more than this, that it was one of & | 
series of failures—so that little or no resiaue 
of previous harvests was found on hand when 
this calamity befell us. Very fortunately fur 
the soaboard States, the harvest in Califorcis | 





being concealed, numerous conjectures, each 
bearing more or less plausibility, are started as 
+o what they want. A slight attenfion to dates 
will show that the news of our recent purchase 
from Russia could not have reached Japan 
before they left, and therefore as their sove- 
zveign could not, possibly have known that we 
were in the land market, it is not probable that 
they are commissioned to offer any to the astute 
tsecretar~ ot Foreign Affairs. To be sure it is 
just possible that the same idea suggested 


itself at the same moment to the Russian 


Government and that of Japan, namely, that 


| they had land they did not want, and which 


wight be useful in some way or other to us, 
and for which we might be willing to come 
down handsomely. Such curious coincidences 
as great minds adopting the same notions 
at the same time while working independently 
have happened before, but we are scarcely 
prepared to find the Russian and Japanese 
roving thus exactly in the same groove. 
While dealing in conjectures, however, in this 
matter, we cannot dismiss as altogether chi- 
mvrieal the suggestion that though a territorial 
haxgain was not the object of this embassy, if 
crubassy it be, some negotiations with this end 


in view may be set on foot during its visit to 
Washington. The question of value will be 
Jone almost of the rule of three. As the 
Aleutian Islands, forming part of the sur- 
rendered Russian territory, are to $7,000,000, 
the price agreed upon for the whole of Russian 
America, so are the outlying islands in the 
Japanese seas to——, and we may safely trust 
Mr. Seward to work out a satisfactory 
quotient. 

An errand of a totally different nature is 
stated, with some appearance of authority, to 
be the real one, and that is, to make a reclama- 
tion on the Government, or through the 
Government‘on private citizens, in respect to 
some transactions of a not very reputable 
nature. It cannct have been forgotten that a 
little more than a year ago an iron-plated 
corvette constructed in this city was reported 
to have arrived at Yokohama, and was there 
put in charge of a French lieutenant of ma- 
rines to make her trial trip. She seemed not 
to have answered the expectation formed of 
her speed, and a letter trom Yeddo, dated 5th 
March, 1866, stated that the American man-of- 
war lately arrived was found on examination 
to be very defective, and not worth the money 
she had cost, and it was added that the 
Japanese engineer who purchased her had 
committed the ‘‘happy dispatch.” We are 
now told that it is to recover some of the large 
sum of money paid for an almost worthless 
steamer that our almond-eyed friends have 
presented themselves at Washington; and if 
they can succeed in getting back any of the 
money thus thrown away, they will certainly 
deserve our congratulations, and they will find 
a great many people who will be glad to be 
told how it is done. Perhaps Russia or Italy, 
might like to follow suit, and our revered 
Uncle himself, when he looks at the massive 
failures that encumber the dockyards of 
Hoboken and the East River, might take a 
hand in such a game. 

Seriously, however, the way in which our 
national character is disgraced, by inferior 
workmanship being palmed off on foreign 
Goverrments as specimens of our high me- 
chanical reputation, is a matter which deeply 
affects us all. If it were only the fame of the 
individual contractor that suffered we might 
bear his misfortune with the same resignation 
with which we generally regard those of our 
neighbors; but it so happens that in this case 
we are all involved, because foreigners, par- 
ticularly semi-civilized people like the Japanese, 
are very apt to judge of a nation from what 
they find by experience to be the characteristics 
of the chief men with whom they come in con- 
tact. We know how wrong they are in this, 
but, at the same time, we cannot convince 
them that wealth by no means implies worth, 
and that success in life attends the unscrupul- 
ous and daring, rather than the humble and 
deserving. When their Government agents 
came here, some two years ago, attracted by 
the fame we had acquired in inventing and con- 
structing a particular class of war vessels, he 
naturally addressed himself to the master me- 
chanics who were, apparently, most trusted 
by our Government, because they saw the 
largest jobs were confided to them. How little 
did they know of the geuus contractor! Had 
they been able, which of course they were not, 
to make inquiry, they would have discovered 
that the best work delivered to the Government 
was that by men comparatively unknown to 
fame, and that the carrying out the heaviest 
contract work was regulated not by the me- 
tchanical skill, but by the amount of capital the 
contractor and his friends could control. 

The same ‘‘cuteness” that would not hesi- 
tate in defrauding, in an honest way, our own 
Government, could not be expected to hesitate 
when a rich foreigner presented himself to be 
plucked; and we may be permitted to doubt 
whether even a knowledge of the certainty of 
the fate that awaited the unbappy agent would 
have induced a stricter compliance with the 
rules of honesty and fair dealing. Of course 
this is a matter that will right itself in time, 
though it is annoying that an entire people 
should suffer in character because of the de- 
linquencies of a few individuals. The Japanese 
may discover, as those before them have done, 
that nations must be judged by very much the 
same rules you apply to individuals, and that 
outside appearance, like first impressions, are 
frequently deceptive. We can only smile at 
the simplicity which can have induced the 
Japanese to suppose that the President can 
interfere to obtain redress for a fraudulent per- 
formance of a contract with a private citizen. 
If this, indeed, be their errand, we are sorry 
for them. The fate awaiting non-success 
among that singular people is well-known, and 
we really hope that Mr. Johnson and Secretary 
Seward wil! be spared the sight of the infliction 
of the hari-kari, to which the despair of these 
representatives, at their failure to obtain re- 
dress, may lead them to resort. 








The Atlantic Cable—Its Perversion. 


To simple-minded people it would seem a 
very easy thing to send the current news of 
the day across the Atlantic. To collect, that 








is, the straws of intelligence that float con- 
stantly in well-informed circles in New York 
and London, and transmit their substance by 
the cable. There are, however, disturbing in- 
fluences at work which interfere with the dis- 
charge of a duty which appears so simple and 
demanding only a moderate degree of ability. 
Without imputing direct corruption, it is 
obvious that the temptation to distort facts 
so as to suit a particular purpose must be very 
great. We all like exciting news, and a spice 
of the marvelous never comes amiss to the 
American public. To please your audience, 
to satisfy your employers, is no doubt very 
proper, and it may be that no worse motive 
prompts the sensation reports we are daily 
treated to. But, after all, our sober judgment 
prefers the strict truth, and we are more than 
satiated with a daily réchauffé of falling dy- 
nasties and shattered thrones. 

Take for instance the report of the press of 
May 7th, and look at the gorgeous drews rela- 
tive to the Hyde Park Reform Meeting, given 
in the first report; a report which, by-the-by, 
started the gold market, and cansed the 
tongues of the malicious to wag. We are told 
first of a ‘‘ vast army, say a hundred thousand 
people, of every class, age and sex, being as- 
sembled—that the troops were under arms--- 
that the police were hidden away in a secluded 
corner of the park, with cabs in readiness to 
carry them quickly to any scene of actior.” 
A decided improvement on the mounted poli: , 
and combining the advantages of the ancient 
war chariot with the rapid evolutions of 
modern light infantry. But the excitement is 
only beginning. ‘‘ Fifteen separate meetings are 
organized”—we have seen four in Union Square 
for not over five thousand persons—‘ revolu- 
tionary cries are uttered as the police pass by” 
—not in their war chariots it is to be pre- 
sumed—‘‘the Tory and Reform press are 
violent in their denunciations of one another 
and of the Government, and all London is 
intensely excited.” And, as if to prolong our 
agony into the next day, the account winds 
up with—‘‘ The meetings are still in progress, 
and will continue until a late hour.” There 
certainly is excitement enough. We see dimly 
a vision of anarchy reigning in London, of 
the Government overthrown by violence, of 
the Times and Punch office being torn down 
by the mob, and the New York Herald offer- 
ing Queen Victoria an asylum on the banks of 
the Hudson. 

The postscript, however, of the evening, calms 
the fears of the timid and crushes the dawn- 
ing hopes of the Fenians ; its sententiousness 
forms a charming contrast to the wordy gabble 
of the morning : 

**Lonpon, May 6—Evening. 

“The great reform meeting which has been in con- 
templation tor some time, occurred in Hyde Park to- 

y. As was expected, there was a vast crowd of peo- 
ple in attendance, though but few speakers. 

‘There were no riotous demonstrations whatever, 
and the services of the police weie not required. 

“Not one of the extra policemen who had been sworn 
in for this occasion was present. The meeting was of 
very short duration, and the multitude dispersed with- 
out disorder.” 

We may well leave the special reporters to 
reconcile these conflicting statements, but the 
public very properly asks if this is all they are 
to get from the establishment of instantaneous 
communication with England? If such false 
reports are transmitted tor stockjobbing pur- 
poses alone, no reprobation of such abuse of 
our confidence can be too loud. But we rather 
incline to the belief that they originate ina 
love of the marvelous, and a desire to pander 
to a morbid craving after excitement which 
exists here ; and though in either case a culpa- 
ble misrepresentation has been made, we can- 
not blame it so severely if springing from the 
second class of motives as if from the first. It 
does, however, seem strange that trustworthy, 
intelligent and unexcitable men cannot be 
found to send us the real news of the day, and 
not the distorted fictions of their own brains. 
As used now, the news by the cable is simply 
a fraud upon the public, and it is not the less 
reprehensible because the statements in large 
type are contradicted immediately afterward 
in small. What everybody wants is a single 
truthful account, and not two contradictory 
accounts, which cannot both be true, and may 
possibly both be false. 








Abolition of Slavery in Brazil. 


Brazit was happy in one respect as regards 
her institution of slavery — that it spread 
equally throughout the land, and no section 
was arrayed against the other for its mainten- 
ance or suppression. Besides, a public senti- 
ment, quickened, perhaps, by the danger our 
experience has shown always attended it, has 
rapidly been growing up in that empire, and 
hence its abolition by edict was comparatively 
an easy, as no doubt it was a grateful task to 
the Emperor. We give in full, as a matter of 
history, the decree by which all slaves in Brazil 
are set free: 

Rio Janerno, April 8, 1267, 
via Lonpon, May 4, 1867. } 

The Emperor Don Pedro the Second of Br.zil, with 
the advice of his Ministers, signed to-day an iimportal 
decree, by virtue of which slavery is ubolished throu su 
out the Brazilian empire. 

This most important executive order is to tue «Mect 
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In a period of twenty years, so that no violence will be 
— to what is termed the “ right of property ” in the 
ves. 

Children of every class, born within the limits of the 
empire after this date, Apri] 8th, are declared absolutely 
free by birth; so that it may be truly said we now in- 
habit a land of freedom, in which industry and labor 
will soon find a fair reward. 

The Government of Brazil has for many years past 
sympathized with the action taken by the United States 
Government, in conjunction with some of the -- 
Powers of Europe, for the suppression of the slave ) 
on the coast of Africa, and a few years -_ have elapsed 
since the Emperer signed a decree prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves into his dominions. 

The issue of the present decree completes the work 
of emancipation in Brazil. 








TOWN COSSIP, 
Tne habit of seeking the cheap notoriety of 


” fhe press seems to be on the increase. Some one ought 


‘to establish a species of feeble imitation of the Court 
Journal. 

A most valuable corps of contributors might be found 
among the dressmakers and public caterers of the city, 
The first would be invaluable in giving scandal concern. 
img the new dresses, and the last, in their official capacity 
as waiters at balls and parties, could take notes, and 
Present thus each week a most formidable and valuable 
array of fashionable intelligence. 

It is astonishing to see the wonderful impertinences 
which even now appear in print concerning the doings 
of the class of persons whose claims to consideration 
lie in the fact that they can honestly, or otherwise, 
afford to live at the rate of from ten to fifty thousand 
dollars a year. 

Nor is ic the fault entirely of the industrious army of 
Jenkinses; the persons who gain by such writing a small 
modicum of notoriety are delighted with it, and fre- 
quently furnish the information themselves. 

The growth of such offensive snobbery would be qa 
subject for regret, were the class of persons among 
whom it is prevalent of sufficient value to be of any in- 
terest whatsoever in indicating the growth of public 
opinion, 

There is an old and a homely distich which may be 
appositevy quoted in this connection: 

* Fools’ names, like their faces, 
Are always seen in public places.”” 

The truth of its moral will excuse the defect of its 
rhythm, and then besides, the rhyme of the two last 
words is perfect. 

But after all, the whole matter is only a turther dis 
play of the vulgarity of ill-breeding through the oppor- 
tunity offered by the press. 

There is a good story told of an enthusiastic admirer 
of good-breeding, who was, perhaps, somewhat fanatica] 
in his devotion to his pet theory, that the only crime in 
the world was a want of it, and who on one occasion 
was maintaining his seeming paradox, when a listener 
iuterrupted the flow of his denunciation with a query, 
which he supposed was unanswerable. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “that there 1s no 
‘rime in the world but ill-breeding ?” 

“Ves, certainly.” 

“*Why, what do you call murder ?” 

“Murder! why it is simply a breach of etiquette.” 

And in a final analysis, murder is nothing else. No 
one who had a proper appreciation of the duties which 
one well-bred person owes to another would so infringe 
upon his personal rights as to take away his life. Per- 
haps, too, ina rigid ruling, we bave no right to com- 
plain of any ove’s making a public display of their ill- 
breeding, if to do so affords them any gratification. 

Tt is the variety of characters which makes up the 
harmony of life, and probably there are many persons 
whose natural vocafion it is to display their vulgarity in 
public. Like the dull man, whose value is that he causes 
wit in others, their ill-bree¢ing may be made of account 
by increasing our politeness of toleration—at least this 
may pass as a philosophic view of the case. 

* * * * * * * 

The advent of the Anniversaries will again call public 
attention to the periodic grappling with vast subjects 
©‘ discussion, which at this season of the year afford, at 
least, something of amusement to the dispassionate 
lookers on. 

There is an old question as to what will be the result 
when an irresistible force meets an immovable body. 
Some o the meetings will probably afford opportuni- 
ties to form an opinion upon this question, from some 
sim lar experiences in the moral world, 

At least interminable discussion will, for a greater or 
less length of time, grapple and contend with eternal 
wrong, and the result may be of quite as much value 
as such a contest can ever be. Insolvable questions 
will be clearly expounded, and thousands will go away 
from the meetings feeling perfectly satisfied with the 
explanations, 

To satisfy the ordinary range of minds, there is 
nothing so efficacious as an explanation put forward 
with boldness and seeming conviction. Roll out your 
terms glibly and the result is certain, as the following 
spologue may show: 

When stcamboats were a new rarity, s lady and gentle- 
man stood looking at the engine of one while it was in 
motion, and wondering whether they could understand 
it. A philosopher standing by remarked that it was 
easy enough when it was explained. ‘Do you see that 
thing going up and down?” he said. “ Well, that is 
the hydrostatic principle, which is worked by trigo- 
nometry.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” remarked the lady. “I see it now. 
beautiful things are when explained.” 

“So they are,” said our philosopher, as he went for- 
ward to smoke the cigar of self-satisfaction, and con- 
gratulate himself upon the success of his explanation. 

The Anniversaries will produce a great many such 
philosophers, and full audiences of such pupils. We 
will have the whole of life served out to us packed in 
convenient parcels and accurately labeled. Any quantity 
ot specifics will be offered for all sorts of evils, but, 
alas! the result of their application will probably be 
like our recent attempt to free ourselves, in our own 
poor garret, from the nightly invasions of some in- 
satiable rats. 

In our extremity we turned to a professor in the art 
ot muscinecation, and on his assurance carried home, 
io triumph, a box of his preparation. Applying it ac- 
cording to directions, we were rejoiced, the next 
morning, to find it all devoured. But our joy was of 
short duration; for lo! the next night they returned in 
redoubled numbers, seeming to have acquired only 
greater appetite and daring from the specific which 
was to be unfailing in their destruction. 

Three separate times, from three different professors, 
have we obtained three unquestionable specifics. Three 
times, however, have the experiments failed, the speci- 
fics been devoured, and the result found to be rather 
increased liveliness than extermination. 

What further can be done than to lie supinely upon 
our back, bugging the delusive phantoms of hope, until] 
the enemy shall have bound us hand and foot, remains 
to be seen. 


How 





Amusements in the City: 
ii city amusements for 


The most merked tite 
the weck ibe ie May 15th, has been the 
coming of apanese troupe of acrobats and jugglers 
at the Academy of Music, where they have succeeded 
the 4 I Opera troupe. Their costumes, 
as well as their arrangement of stage, are markedly 
Oriental; and in their balancing and juggling feats they 
show remarkable excellence, princ among them 
being Hamaikari Sadakichi, and hie really wonderful 
boy, i y called « All Right!’’) 
from his exclamations of tliese wotds, The slack-rope 
dancing of Zumidangawa Matéubforo is alsv really won- 
derful; and the i¢ descent of little “All Right” 
from the dome to parquette of the Academy, crowns 
a ae equally notable and popular, to judge 
from the packed houses of every evening. Proiessor 
Risley, the manager, intends to take the troupe to Paris 
for the Exhibition; and the present round must conse: 
vently be brief, * * * At Wallaek’s, thé " Flying 
4,” continues its brilliantly femunerative course; 
and tt Niblo’s the " Black Crook,” now at its two hun- 
dred and fiftieth t, and with half a million of visitors 
» is still “‘on the bills,” ally so, in two 
Senses, * * * Atthe New York Theatre, the Worrell 
Sisters are drawing (as well as sunege very well, in 
“ Aladdin” and “Ofnderella,” supported by Mr. Leffing- 
well and a well-selected company. * * * Mr. and Mrs. 
Barney Williams closed their second profitable engage- 
mnt at the Broadway on Saturday evening, and on 
Mondiy evening, the 13th, Mr. James H. Hackett 
commenced a round of performances, opening with his 
world-celebrated Falstatf. * * * Mr. John Brougham 
payed one Week at the Olympic, commencing Mon- 
y 6th, and ending Saturday 11th, his first three nights 
being pleasantly filled by his Captain Roderick O’Don- 
nell, m “O’Donnell’s Mission,” and the subsequent 
nights with his Captain Cuttle, and at his bcnefit.on 
Friday evening, his inimitable Wilkins Micawber and 
King Powhatan I. On Monday evening, at this theatre, 
Mr. Brougham was succeeded by the production of the 
new and long-waited for local drama, “ Treasure Trove,” 
of which something more next week. * * * At 
Barnum’s Yankee Locke has been playing successfully, 
as Salem Scudder, in the “‘ Octoroon,” and the Museum 
has been drawing with ita accustomed popularity. * * * 
At Lingard’s Theatre, Broadway (late the ‘‘ Thalia” and 
**Wood’s"’) light comedy and ballet have remained 
the k ading features, * * * At the Bowery “Little 
Boy Blue” (pantomime) still ran on until Saturday even- 
ing the 11th, * * * Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, 
during the week, have appeared successtully at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, and made themselves 
favorites “over the river.” * * * Madame Ristori 
closed her round of farewell performances at the Tueatre 
Frangais, on Friday evening the 10th, though she has 
since re-illustrated her bene volent character by appear- 
ing for the Italian Schools, the Dramatic Fund, and the 
Ladies’ Southern Relief Association. Her only new 
character, during this closing round, has been that of 
Thisbe, in the “Actress of Padua”—showing most 
of the admirable tragic features before showa in her 
Elizabeth, Marie Stuart, &c. Madame leaves for Europe 
on Saturday the 18th, on the steamship Ville de Pais. 
* = A nd musical] festival of a weck is an- 
nounced at ng Hall, to commence on the 3d June. 
* * * Mr. Bogumil Dawison has been playing 
another round of tragedy at the Siadt Theatre. 
* * * Mr. Boothroyd Fairclough commenced a 
round of tragedy at the Theatre Frangais on Monday 
the 13th, * * * Ondit that Messrs. William Stuart 
and John Brougham positively open the Moffat Mansion 
as a theatre at an early day; and on dit (trom abroad) 
that Miss Adah Isaacs Menken, having turned the heads 
of all the Parisians, and no‘ married Alexandre Dumas 
pére, has gone to Vienna to console the robbed Austrians. 
es <¢¢ . Dan Bryant and Mr. Joseph Jefferson are 
both in town, returned from successiul Western engage- 
ments; and the iormer is to play at Wallack’s during 
the summer. * * * Selwyn’s Theatre, Boston (ior 
Mr. John H. Selwyn, of Wallack’s), is rapidly approach- 
ing completion and will be opened in the autumn. Mr. 
Selwyn leaves for Europe on the China, on the 22), to 
arrange for novelties; and Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul 
leave Boston on the same vessel at that date. 








ART GOSSIP. 


Sieniricant of the increasing taste for art 
in this country, is the number of new art galleries 
that have sprung into existence within the last few 
months. The Leeds Gallery on Broadway, and the 
Somerville Gallery on Fifth avenue, have been open 
during the winter with varied collections of American 
and foreign pictures; while the galliry of Mr. H. W, 
Derby, at 845 Broadway, presented to the public, for 
some weeks, a notable attraction—the famous collection 
ot paintings formerly owned by Mr. Wright, of 
Hoboken. When Mr. 8. P. Avery took his departure 
for Europe, to assume charge of pictures in the 
American art department of the great Exhibition, a 
void was left by the dispersal of the choice collection of 
pictures comprising his gallery. This void has now 
been filled, to a certain extent, by the opening of a new 
gallery, at 661 Broadway, under the auspices of Mr. 
G. P. Putnam, so well known for many years by his 
connection with the publishing trade of this city. 
This establishment is to be devoted, solely, to the 
exhibition and sale of works from the studios of 
American artists, many excellent examples of which 
are now to be seen in the gallery, including pictures by 
McEntee, Hays, William Hart, W. H. Beard, Bierstedt, 
H. P. Gray, Inness, Shattuck, and several others. 

One of the finest pictures by Compte-Calix that has 
ever found its way to this country, is now on exhibition 
at Kneedler’s Gallery. It is a large upright composition. 
Two beautiful ladies, dressed in rich array, are seen 
standing upon the margin of a pond, clinging to each 
other with a sentiment that suggests the French school, 
and gazing on a white rose that floats upon the waiter. 
The landscape, beyond, is massed with he.vy foliage, 
against which the brilliant draperies of the young girls 
gleam with lustrous effect. Movement is given to .he 
scene by the gorgeous butterflies and dragonflies that 
are flitting to and fro over the surface of the pond. I¢ 
the sugg~stions of this picture are somewhat obscure, it 
is full, nevertheless, of the subtle charms that belong 
to flowing composition and deep, harmonious color. 

A painter of the French school, and one hitherto but 
little known in this country, is Carand, a remarkable 
picture from whose pencil, ‘‘ Louis XVI. and the Lock- 
smith,” has lately been on exhibition in the French 
and Flemish Gallery, London, where it elicited the 
warmest encomiums of the critics. The first example 
of Caraud, we believe, that has ever been brought to 
this city, is now to be seen at Knoedler’s, It represents 
a lady feeding a cockatoo. The head of the lady, with 
the blue vail in which it is partially shrouded, is 
charmingly painted, but there is some chalkiness ob- 
servable in the handling of the white draperies. 

Church’s latest picture of Niagara Falls is a leading 
attraction for visitors to the American art department 
in the Paris Exhibition. 


There are some excellent portrait busts in the room 


assigned to sculptural works at the exbibition oi the 
Academy of Design. Some of the best ot these are from 
the hands of temale sculptors, this branch of art being 
one in which women have long and succes-fully wrought. 
Two portrait busts by Miss Laura 8. Hoffman evince 
t power, as du also the works here exhivited by Mrs, 
ame. 

A very striking head, by Salathiel Ellis, is that of 
Elias Howe, Jr., whose eccentric appearence is 680 
familiar to the faneurs of Broadway. 

T. H. Bartlett’s head of Maggie Mitchell, the popular 
actress, is very well modeied, and the likeness tairly 
preserved, More idealized than this is the portrait bust 
of Daniel Bandman, the German actor—not very accu- 
rate as a likeness, perbaps, but modeled and finished 


a 
Ward bas a clever 
deal of sweetness in “ Lily,” a fancy from the 


~~~ 


it bust here, and there is © 
hand of 


Samuel Conkey. 

A bust in marble, by M. Pickett, is commend- 
able for and a) t fidelity to the 1. 

The raits fancy mi of E. J. Kuntze 
snd Lis teany Sroup represceting “Puck” siding wpe 
and lis fancy group representing “Puck” upon 
a attracts much notice its quain' 


BOOK NOTICES, 
TRetany for THe Intsx. By W. J. Layton. 
New York: American News Company. 
This little wetk oondists of about fifty 
strung together under the general titie of “ e8 
Reasons against Landlordism.” As might be gathered 
from this title, the author handles the landlords without 


gloves, while he e the warmest sympathy for 
the unfortunate la These “ Rhymes and ms” 








ort ms 
yo end 


were written in the latter of 1849, and most of them 
o— ly oy in the Nation, and ——— > 
printed in the English Republic, a paper founded wi 

the — of establishing a republican in Eng- 
land. ough not con a line, the author says, 
penned merely for poetic eff the reader will be sur- 


prised perhaps to find that Mr, Linton is deserving of 
almost as mtich celebrity as a poet as an engraver and 
artist. In the preface, which is af essay on “ Fenian- 
ism and Republicanism,” he givés advice to the Fenians 
which they will scarcely be enough to follow. He 
seems to regard a repu form government as & 
panacea for all political and social ills, 


Over Sza; on, EnGianp, France, AND Scor- 
LAND, AS SEEN By A LivE AMERICAN. By HENRY 
Morrorp. New York: Hilton & Co. 

The appearance of this book is opportune. The thou- 
sands who design visiting the Paris Exposition and 
spending the summer in Europe, will welcome it 
as conveying, ina most agreeable way, the impressions 
made upon an American trave'er during a visit to the 
Old World. It is written from notes made by the author 
during a summer tour ih 1865, in England, France and 
Scotian, and will be found an amusing companion 
during the voyage outward. The informaiion it con- 
tains is abundant and recent. It sparkles throughout 
with wit and humor. It is, in fact, in the author’s best 
style, which has not suffered by an evident effort to 
compress a large amount of useful information into a 
comparatively smal! space. 


Tue History or Penpennis. By Wri11aM Maxe- 
PEACE THACKERAY. Diamond Edition. New York: 
M. Doolady. 
A neat small-type edition, uniform with Ticknor & 
Fields’s issue of the works of Dickens, 








A LETTER FROM LONDON- 


Lonrpon, April 23d, 1867. 

On my first visit to England, 1853, I remarked, not 
without astonishment and mortification, the apathy and 
ignorance generally prevailing concerning the great 
Republic of the United States. On my second visit, 
1859, there was a respectful inquiry, prompted often- 
times doubtless by civility, concerning a country that 
could initiate the money panic of 1857, which like a 
tornado swept over Engiand; and at that time there 

were not a few who were very indignant because the 
| American railways had not kept their promises to pay 
the British money-lenders ten and even twenty per 
cent.; forgetting the wise maxim of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that high interest is but another name for bad 
security. There appeared to be at that period among 
the English about the same amount of infurmation 
concerning the people and institutions of the United 
States as we at home possess and ‘eel for Brazil and 
its inhabitants: save always the commercial class aud 
those railroad speculators. 

But in this year of our Lord, 1867, I am greatly 
amused at the respect, apprehension and bumiliity 
manifested by all intelligent s whenever the power 
and rights of the republic are mentioned. The 7'imes, 
which for fifty years was never weary in belittling iLe 
politics and ridiculing the traits ot the Yankees, now 
gives the first place in its tel column to the 
American dispatches, and bi-weekly publishes a lor 
letter from its correspondents in New York an 
other large cities in the Northern States. The said 
letters are a weak imitation of Bull Run Russeli’s 
style, and strongly tinctured with copperhead and 
sham democracy sentiments. The other papers have 
frequent editorial articles friendly and eulogistic, 


wre renowned for their instinct in detecting the public 
taste. I have inte 
Alabama question, and never heard a doubt expressed 
as to the payment of the claims, if our Government 


cede the plain justice and right of the complaint, 
but that—On a doubtful matter itis pélitic to pay a 
few millions rather than go to war with our American 
cousins.”’ 

A very distinguished novelist,who sat in our box at the 
play a few weeks since, said, ‘Oh you Americans are 
so clever and so rich, we can afford to do an: 
rather than quarrel with you.”’ Another highly edu- 
cated gentleman said, ‘The United States is the coun- 
try of the future, and any one who does not see it 
and a admit it is a vain British fool. The decay 
of England dates from the period when by the edict of 
| society dueling was abolished, for then chivalry died, 
which is but another phrase for the spirit of dictation 
and menace that characterized the foreign policy of 
Britannia when she ruled the waves, and could in verity 
say, ‘the sun never set on her possessions,’ ” 
| The moving causes for this wonderful change of sen- 
timent toward us is attributable to nothing so much us 
| the successful result of the war for the Union, and we 

can well afford to accept in full acquittance of their ill 
will during its pendency the frank confession, ‘“‘We did 
not and do not understand American politics.” It is 
amusing to hear them talk of the military taleuts 
and successes of the soldiers of the Confederacy, and 
in answer to my inquiries as to the ablest generals in 
both armies, they always rank Lee first, Stonewall 

Jackson second, and then say “that was a splendid 

campaign of Sherman through Georgia,” forgetting 

what General Grant said and everybody knew, “‘ The 

Southern Confederacy is an eggshell,” and that 
' Sherman’s grand march was but a foraging expedition, 

without an enemy to fear or fight. General Grant is 
| mentioned, as he is at home by the McCle!lan mourners, 

2s *‘a lucky general.” 

The prevailing feeling of apprehension of some 
calamity or insult from the United States was in a smal! 
way exhibited in the House of Commons on the even- 
ing of the day of the publication of the telegram an- 
nouncing the sale of Russian America, a matter which 
the sober sense of the people has already shown them 
is quite unimportant to any one save the few subjects 
of that frigid territory. I met at that time our Ex- 
Vice-President, Mr. Breckinridge, who was stopping in 
London, but is now returned to his family in Swiizer- 
land, and though “a banished man,” and without a 
country, be could not but manifest a feeling of pride 

{and pleasure that a matter of such ivconsiderabls 
moment on the part of our Government could so startle 
the British lion. 
* . o s * . . 
Mr. Gladstone, the leader of the Liberals, from wiom 





ted scores of gentlemen on the | 





quoting largely trom the American journals; and editors | 


would imperatively demand it; not that they con- | 





the masses expected so much, has agarn illustrated his | 


unfitness for the position, where, on the retirement of 
Lord Russe!! from active politics, he was placed by him 
with the unanimous consent of his party. Conceding 


to Mr. Gladstone all that his most enthusiastic followers | 


claim for him; itting his wonderful learning, his 
eloquence, his z-al and fidelity to the great question of 
| reform of the suffrage, is it not apparent that he lacks 

| what is as valuable and requisite in a leade: tience 
and self-control? Is it becoming in a general, baffied 

in a skirmish, to sulk and whimper before his army, 
and openly confess that it is vain for him to lead in 
another attack? Because beaten on a division as to one 
clause of the long bill last Friday, Mr. Gladstone is out 
in a letter, saying that he will offer no further ° 
tion to the proposed law, which be and Mr. 


(eee 


denounced as altogether bad, fraudulent and delusive- 
It is such ae as this in Mr. Gladstone which, in 
a capes lead thinking people to distrust his party 
and its ability to cope with and administer untried 
m 


easures, 

At the great Reform meeting at Birmingham yester- 
day, Mr. Bright gave utterance to one of those 
sentences that have deservedly given him the highest 
rank as public orator. Speaking of the Reform de- 
monstration of last year in London, he said: “ The 

le went down to Hyde Park, and singular enough, they 
ound the iron railings about it just as rotten, givin 
way on 8 gentle but united pressure, as they wo 
find all er barriers raised up acainst their rights 
when they are united demanding them.” The Govern- 
ment spitefully delays erecting a new railing about the 
Park, and for two miles an ugly high board fence ex- 
cludes the view from the aristocratic denizens of that 


In no particular do I remark a greater change in Eng- 
land in fourteen years than in the expressions of 
classes Concerning the Queen. The loyalty, amounting 
to worship, that in former years amazed and amused 
me, has given place to the freest criticisms and open 
murm 8 as to her acts of omission and of commis- 
sion. Indeed it is understood now better than during 
the life-time of Prince Albert how valuable and neces- 
sary he was to the Queen, for surely she and royalty 
have fallen greatly in public favor since his death. There 
may be no less attachment to monarchical government, 
but there is not so much devotion to princes. 

* ” +. * * om = 

The Fenian folly in Ireland demands a passing notice 
only, for it has long since ceased to attract interest here, 
and the Dublin papers are full of the names of the swift 
informers. As was foretold, the Government is embar- 
rassed in selecting their witnesses from the crowds of 
Fenians, who, for rewards, are desirous of betraying 
their associates, and tevealing the secrets of the F. B. 
I was in Dublin at the time of the outbreak, and, despite 
all that may have been said and written of the Irish 
rebellion of March, 1867, it was at pitiful and silly a 
farce as ever ignorant fellows were seduced into. There 
appeared tc be no plan, no organization, no head. 
Simply irregular bodies of poor, unarmed men, wander- 
ing about objectless, varying the mono‘ony of their vain 
and impotent “‘ marches’? by occasional attacks Upon 
police barracks, and the whole crowd running to the 
woods and hills if the slightest resistance was encoud- 
tered. Irel-nd may have wrongs to be redressed—al 
though I could not see wherein she is not as well off as 
England, and surely I heard less complaints there than 
here of the Imperial Government—but the relief will 
never come from the Fenian society unless there is @ 
change in its officers and plans of operations. 

On the 6th of March the newspapers announced the 
capture of John Morrissey, ex-pugilist and M. C. of the 
United States, near Cork, and that on being taken into 
custody he fainted! I addressed a note to the editors, 
offering the wager of £100 that Mr. John Morrissey was 
either in New York or in Washington; but the letter 
was not published. Our consul in Dublin assured me 
there was not a newspaper to be found in that city pub- 
lished in the United States, and that no Irish editor 
would print anything favorable to our country, and 80 

eat was the apathy and ill-will toward us, that the 
frish papers scarcely ever mentioned Americans but to 
ridicule or denounce them. So much for all our efforts 
to protect Canada last year from the Fenians. az 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


— The Police Department has discovered an enor 
mous mare’s nest in an intended riot; but the public 
may discover more definite grounds for a belief that the 
Police Department contemplate more outrageous attacks 
upon their liberty than even a riot would be. 


-—— Mr. Lloyd Garrison has recently set out upon & 

trip. On the steamer, just before starting, 

he was visited by some of bis friends, and informed 

that $30,000, the contribution of his admirers, had been 
placed at his credit. 


— It is claimed that, while the losses paid by the 
fire insurance companies of the country averaged, from 
1859 to 1864, about $18,000,000, in 1866 the amount was 
100,000,000, so that the State Superintendent is re- 
ported to have said that a continuance of such facts 


' would cause the bankruptcy of half the companies in the 


State. The subject is exciting great interest among the 
companies themselves. 


—— The Commissioner of the Land Office has issued 
a circular, giving the result ot his investigation of the 
acts of Congress in July of last year, in which he states 
that the spirit of that law is directly in favor of the 
actual settlers upon the lands, and #ga nst the use of 
them for speculation. Unquestioncbly this was the 
spirit of the movement which led to the reform in the 
—— of our public lands, and should be the spirit 
with which the law is interpreted. 


— A deputation of Germans waited the other day 
upon the Mayor to protest against the rigorous enforce- 
ment of the Excise law. The Mayor aivised them to 
obey the law while it was in force, but urged them to 
use all efforts to influence public opinion to the point 
of having the law repealed. 

— It is said that beds of lignite, or brown coal, have 
been discovered in New Jersey, which are 80 con- 
veniently located that their product can be sold in New 
York for $3 a ton, and make at this price $1 profit. 
There is thus evidently a chance to obtain some good 
thing from Nazareth. 

— The discussion of the question of legislative cor- 
ruption is again rising to the surface. It is foolish to 
expect that any legal or legislative restraints wil) ever 
be able to prevent it. The only means of attaining this 
desirable end is the radical abolition of the puliticians 
themselves, 


Foreign. 


— The order prohibiting the sale of the opposition 
sheet La Liberte, in Paris, prevents its sale only in the 
news-stands, the proprietors of which have conse- 
quently petitioned the emperor setting forth that such 
an order injures only their business, and that as they 
are poor and the least able to afford such a ioss, 
they feel confident he will do al! in his power to prevent 
their further suffering, and will reca)] it. It is an 
awkward dilemma, and it seems strange that the 
emperor, who is generally so worldly wise, does not 
see that his best course would be to leave the papers 
perfectly free. 

— The English commissioners have introduced # 
new word in the language. They speak of an exhibit, 
meaning an article sent tor exhibition. 


— Fifteen thousand tailors are on a strike in Paris, 


— Henry Hudson, from whom the Hudson river is 
named, and who is generally spoken of as Hendrick 
Hudson, was really a bluff Enghshman. The vessel 
named the Ha!f Moon, in which he discovered New York, 
was only eighty tons burden, and sailed from Amster- 
dam April 4, 1609, and anchored insile of Sandy Hook 
September 3d. Hie life has recently been written by 
Colonel Reed, of Albany, and is wel: received by those 
competent tc ,udge of it. 

— Sir Percy Shelly, the son of the poet, has recently 


published a lithograpbic portrait of his tather, taken 
from a likeness made by Miss Curren in Rome trom 


| life, and which the readers of the “Shelly Memorials ”’ 


will remember as the one Mrs. Shelly was so anxious 
abont in some letters written soon alter Ler husband's 
death. 


— The old Academie des Jeux Floraux at Toulouse 
have decided upon the three succes-ful competing 
poems tor the last year; 634 poems were handed in for 
cempetition. The task of reading them all, in order to 
decide, would seem to be no sinecure. 


— A line of stage coaches has been established be- 
tween London and Brighton; the average time of the 
journey is five and a half hours. The fact that such a 
line meets with suflicient encouragement, seems 
singular in these railroad days, but is ajpacently a pro- 
test of the conservative feeling against the progress of 
the times, and a justly right one, too, 
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INTERIOR OF THE RUSSIAN RESTAURANT AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Interior of the Russian Restaurant at the | civilization of Russia is, however, leading to a rejection 

Great Exposition, Paris. of such articles of diet, and the Russian restaurant in 

Beside the displays of the industrial resources of the | the Exposition will unquestionably be one of the most 
various nations which will be represented in the Great ' attractive. 
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RUSSIAN STABLES IN THE PARK OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Exposition, there will be restaurants for the various | Russian Stables in the Park of the Great 
nationalities at which the dishes peculiar to themselves Exposition. 
will be served in their appropriate styles. This illus- The Russian posthouse and stables in the park of the 











RUSSIAN STREET IN THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


tration represents the Russian restaurant, at which , Great Exposition consist of a range of building with 
caviar, and perhaps tallow candle salads with whale- | tall sloping roof, nearly a couple of hundred feet in 
oil dressing, will be prepared for those whose taste or | length, and having a projecting centre portion and two 
curiosity leads them to indulgein them. The increasing | long wings. The entire of the lower part of the edifice 
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ALMSGIVING ON MAUNDY-THURSDAY AT THE CHAPEL ROYAL, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 




















EXTERIOR OF THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


—which, both as regards its exterior and interior, is | livery, when the crowd assembled to witness the equine 
decorated with a profusion of carving in yellow pine, | display is usually immense. 

the ornamentation being of that peculiar Byzantine | Russian Street in the Exposition, Paris. 
type which seems to be a kind of cross between Mau- The great avenues of the grand Exposition are called 








resque and Chinese—is devoted to the magnificent stud 
of horses which the Czar has sent to the Exhibition, 
and which, during the couple of hours the stables are 
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THE DEPARTURE OF MARSHAL BAZAINE FROM MEXICO, FEB..5TH, 1867, 


after the [names of the] principal nations to whom the 
space they pass through is accorded. This illustration 
represents the Russian street (Rue de Russe), which 

















THE IMPERIAL PAVILION IN THE PARK OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


open to the public every day, attract a considerable | Jeads to and passes through the portion of the building 
number of visitors. Three days a week these fiery | accorded to a display of the productions of Russia, which 
steeds are trotted up and down in front of the building | were ready and in place before those of any other nation» 
by the Czar’s grooms, in the green and gold Imperial ' not excepting even France. 











MIM-BOU-TAYOU, BROTHER OF THE TYCOON OF JAPAN, LANDING AT TOULON, FRANCE 
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Almsgiving on Maundy-Thursday at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, London. 


The ancient and royal charity known as the Royal 
Maundy was distributed on Thursday in Easter week, 
in Whitehall Chapel, with the customary formalities, to 
forty-eight aged men and forty-eight aged women, the 
number of each sex corresponding with the age of her 
Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria. At a quarter 
before two o’clock a procession, consisting of a detach- 
ment of the Yeomen of the Guard, under the command 
of a sergeant-major (one of the yeomen carrying the 
Royal alms on a gold salver of the reign of King William 
and Queen Mary), the Reverend Dr. Jelf, D.D., Sub- 
Almoner; Mr. Joseph Hanby, Secretary and Yeoman of 
the Almonry; and his assistant, accompanied by six 
children from the parishes of St. John the Evangelist 
and of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, who had been se- 
lected for participation in this privilege for their good 
conduct, proceeded from the Almonry Office in Scot- 
land Yard. Her Majesty’s Bounty and Royal Gate Alms 
to aged, blind and other meritorious poor persons, re- 
commended by the clergy in the various parishes and 
districts in and round London, were distributed at the 
Almonry Office, in Middle Scotland Yard, under the di- 
rection of the Lord Bishop of Oxford (Lord High Al- 
moner) and the Reverend Dr. Jelf, D.D. (Sub-Almoner), 
by Joseph Hanby, Esq. Secretary and Yeoman of her 
Majesty’s Almonry in Ordinary). 

Exterior of the Fresh Water Aquarium 
atthe Exposition, Paris. 

This view shows the portion of the fresh water aqua- 


rium of the Exposition, which lies in the open air, and 4 


makes a supplementary view to that which we pub- 
lished in the last issue of Frank LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


Departure of Marshal Bazaine from Mex- 
ico, February 5th, 1867. , 


This illustration represents the action of the last scene 
in the melodrama of the “‘ French in Mexico.”” This 
performance being ended, will be succeeded by a short 
farce entitled, ‘‘The Emperor Maximilian.” The ac- 
counts which we have since the departure of the French 
are so contradictory and confused that it is almost im- 
possible to gather the truth from them. The experi- 
ence, however, of the last few years, would seem to 
show that Mexico and Mexican affairs are not the most 
desirable things to interfere with. 


The Imperial Pavilion in the Park of the 
Great Exposition. 


The Imperial pavilion is certainly the chief object of 
attraction in the entire park, if one may judge from the 
numbers of people generally to be seen crowding the 
balustraded gallery that encircles it, and peering in at 
the windows of the Imperial apartments, which, it may 
be supposed, are furnished and decorated in a somewhat 
gorgeous style. The form and general character of the 
ouilding is certainly Oriental ; but the architect, M. 
Lehman, has engrafted on it a style of ornamentation 
that partakes of the character alike of the Italian and 
French Renaissance. Four flights of marble steps lead 
to the gallery which surrounds the building, from which 
projects a metal canopy, bordered with an ornamental 
metal fringe. On each side of the top of these flights 
of steps are grouped a couple of standards, surmounted 
with gilt eagles, and having a blapk bronze shieldjafiixed 
in front of them, somewhat near the centre. At the 
foot of the steps leading to the principal entrance are 
two large bronze eagles perched on gilt balls; while at 
the rear of the building, in place of these eagles, we 
have a couple of bronze griffins. The cupola is roofed 
with dull green and purple tiles, and is encircled with a 
deep band of metal, the border and ornaments of which 
are gilt. At the upper part of the building are colored 
medallions of female heads, bordered with wreaths of 
truit in bold relief. The pavilion contains three apart- 
ments, the chief of which has its walls hung with 
Neuilly tapestry, and the decorations and furniture of 
which are in the redundant ornate style of Louis Quinze. 
Of the two smaller saloons, one is furnished in the style 
of the period of Louis Quatorze; and the other, which 
seems intended for a smoking-saloon, in a purely Eastern 
fashion, with divans, covered with rich Oriental stuffs, 
ranged round the sides of the apartment, the floor of 
which is of inlaid marble and the roof of which is dome- 
shaped. The cost of erecting this pavilion and the de- 
corating and furnishing it, has been defrayed by Messrs. 
Duval Freres, the Imperial upholsterers, who obtained 
permission to make a present of the structure in its 
finished state to the Emperor. 


The Prinee Mim-Bou-Tayou, Brother of 
the Tycoon of Japan, Landing at Tou- 
ion, France, 

The Japanese, who seem to be the most progressive 
people of the East, appear now to have become fully 
aware of the importance of becoming acquainted with 
European civilization, so that official missions of Japan- 
ese are much more common now than they were a tew 
years ago. This illustration shows the arrival at Tou- 
lon of the brother of the Tycoon, who was received with 
all the ceremony which the arrival of a European of 
equal rank would have called forth. 
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“REV. THEODORE LEDYARD CUYLER. 


Turopore L. Cuyzter, D. D., was born in 
1822, at Aurora, a little town upon Cayuga Lake, in New 
York. His father, who was a lawyer, died when young, 
leaving Theodore, his only child, then four years old, 
to the care and direction of his mother, who has always 
been, and is still his companion, In 1838 young Cuyler 
entered Princeton College, and graduated in 1841, at 
the age of nineteen. After a year’s travel in Europe he 
entered the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1843, 
and graduated in 1846. In the autumn of this same 
year he accepted a call to a Presbyterian Church at 
Burlington, N. J., where he remained three years, In 
1849 he accepted a call over a congregation in Trenton, 
and in 1853 he was married, and accepted a call to the 
Market Street Reformed Dutch Church of New York 
city. In 1860 he was unanimously elected pastor of 
the Park Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, and ac- 
cepted the call. In the spring of 1861 a new church 
edifice was built on the corner of Lafayette avenue 
and Oxford street. When it was finished in 1862 the 
name of the church organization was changed to that 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. This 
church, of which we also give an illustration, is 
built of Belleville freestone, in the Romanesque style. It 
measures one hundred ang forty-six feet in length and 
eighty-six in width. The height of the spire is one 
hundred and ninety-five feet. The main room con- 
tains three hundred pews, and will accommodate about 
one thousand eight hundred persons. The congre- 
gation now numbers one thousand and sixty-eight 
members. Besides the duties of his pastoral charge, 
Mr. Cuyler is known as a vigorous writer and 
@ most successful public speaker. He has pub- 
lished some "ermons, and his communications in the 











REY. THEODORE L. CUYLER.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


religious journals, signed with his initials, “T. L. C.,” 
have become favorites with a large and appreciative 
circle of readers. A collection of these has been pub- 
lished under the title, ‘Stray Arrows.” Two small 
tracts by him, upon the temperance view of offering 
liquor to all callers upon New Year’s Day, with the 
titles, “‘Somebody’s Son,” and ‘‘ His Own Daughter,” 
have had a very great success, and obtained an 
enormous circulation. Mr. Cuyler’s distinguishing 
characteristic as a preacher is his view that a Christian 
life is not a gloomy asceticism, but a full and rich life, 





the fuller and richer since it is Christian. He would 
impress upon his hearers, the prayer offered by the 
Founder of their faith for, his disciples, ‘1 pray Thee 
not to take them out of the world, but keep them from 
the evil.”” Among the class of modern ministers 
whose lives are passed not in the solitude of their 
studies, but among the people; whose labors are not 
devoted to reviving the forgotten disputes of 
dogmatism, but in making life the realization of 
Christian love and charity, Mr. Cuyler holds an 
eminent position. This peculiarity is manifest also in 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CORNER OF LAFAYETTE AVENUE AND OXFORD STREET, BROOKLYN, 
LONG ISLAND, REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, PASTOR. 





the church over which he presides. A stranger enter- 
ing it is not made to feel like an intruder, but finds ite 
hospitality as liberal as the charity he will hear dis- 
coursed from the pulpit. 








FATHER PETER J. DE SMET, 


Tue missionary of the Rocky Mountains, is 
one of the remarkable men of the time. Known through- 
out our Indian Territory by every tribe, he is respected 
by all and is welcome in every wigwam. A native of Ter- 
monde, Belgium, he was, while a divinity student, so 
influenced by the appeal of a clergyman from Kentucky 
soliciting Levites for the Sanctuary, that he left his na- 
tive land surreptitiously to come and devote himself to 
the ministry in this country. His surprise on landing 
in Philadelphia to find paved streets and brick houses, 
instead of forests and painted men, staggered but did 
not discourage him. After several vicissitudes, he be- 
came a priest of the Society of Jesus in Missouri, ap- 
proaching nearer the field of Indian missions which he 
had always desired. 

It was not till 1840, however, that he was sent to the 
Flatheads, who had desired a Blackgown. He visited 
this tribe and several others, and in a curious way es- 
tablished a reputation for courage which gave him @ 
lasting hold in Indian circles, Riding along, he saw a 
slight movement in a bush. An Indian was lurking 
there to murderandrob. An attempt to escape would be 
death; De Smet sprang from his horse, dashed into the 


} bushes, and before he could rise, grappled a stalwar 


red-man. Aftera terrible struggle, De Smet, athletic and 
vigorous, pinioned his antagonist to the ground. The 
fallen Indian was the head Chief of the Black Feet, 
He was, henceforth, the friend of the great Blackgown, 
proclaiming throughout the land his coolness, strength, 
address and maguanimity. The victorious missionary 
entered the Black Feet village borne aloft on a buffalo 
skin, 

During the twenty-seven years that he has spent in 
various parts of the Rocky Mountains and the plains at 
their foot, he has established missions, prevented wars, 
introduced civilization. The Government has re- 
peatedly recognized his merit and his influence by 
seeking his intervention, The red man, roused to fury 
by the outrages of lawless border whites, unjust agents 
or swindling traders, will hearken to the great black- 
gown. At one time he brought down the leading 
chiefs in Oregon who had defied the forces in their 
fastnesses, but complete pacification was defeated by 
the overreaching of agents: He attended General 
Sully’s expedition till he saw that mercy and concilia- 
tion were to have no part. He is now, in the most 
dangerous section, the unpaid but zealous servant of 
the Government, 

One who knew him, now passed away, thus described 
him afew yearssince: ‘‘ He is a man past sixty, twenty- 
three years of them spent in these Indian missions; 
robust, tall, straight as a pine, silver-haired as the poplar 
of the country. He is grave, quiet, simple, dignified. 
bronzed, silent and quick; observant-eyed as he is, he 
might be a Delaware or an Omaha chiet. Very earnest 
and straightforward, but of feminine gentleness and 
modesty; full also of merriment of the silent kind; 
jaughing more with the eyes than with the lips. A 
toe to no man living; a friend whom all your prosperity 
can attach no more closely, whom all your adversity 
could not separate from your side.” His letters and 
writings breathe the spirit of the man, full of observa- 
tion, a naturalist, a scholar and a lover of nature; 
They form a series of volumes, and have appeared not 
only in Englisn in this country, but abroad in French, 
Fiemish and Italian. 

A late number of the St. Louis Republican says: 
“Father de Smet, of this city, was at Leavenworth 
on Saturday last, and expected soon to leave for the 
Indian country, 1t will be recollected he was appointed 
by Colonel Bogy, while he was acting as Indian Commis- 
sioner, to make a missionary tcur among the hostile 
trives of the plains. Hather de Smet has probably 
more influence among the Indian tribes in the North - 
west—trom the Missouri river to the Pacific ocean— 
than any man living. He refuses to accept any salary 
tor his services,’’ 





FRANCISCO MIRABEL. 


THis portrait represents perhaps the oldest 
living man in the world, Francisco Mirabel, of Cuab, 
who, despite his great age, is still a vigorous and hearty 
man. He has almost doubled the three score years and 
ten which the Psalmist piaces as the limit of human 
life, and if he could give a simple story of the changes 
that have occurred in the world during his lite, what an 
interesting story it would be ! 





JAMES B. ENGLISH, ESQ. 


WE give this week a portrait of the Honorable 
James 8. English, who was recently elected Governor 
ot Connecticut, in a closely-contested election. Mr. 
English was the Democratic candidate, and was identi- 
fied during the course of the tew last years with the 
action of that party. Since his accession to office the 
Governor has issued nis first Message, which is a docu- 
ment showing that he still identities himself with that 
party. 











P. B. Du Chaillu Addressing the Travelers 
Club. 


Mz. P. B. Du Cua, the African traveler, 
who has acquired a wide notoriety from his description 
of the gorilla, addressed the Travelers’ Club on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 8th of May. His address was quite 
rambling and disconnected, though perhaps these tail- 
jngs were due to the fact that he was not prepared for 
meeting so large an audience as had gathered to hear 
him. ‘The Travelers’ Club, who on this occasion inau- 
gurated their new quarters on Fifth avenue, are now 
successfully establisned, and have already done much 
ior the “‘ acquisition and dissemination of geographical, 
statistical, aud general knowledge ;’’ and Mr. Du Chaillu 
could not have had a better introduction to the publie 
than this under their auspices. It is not, however, to 
be supposed that they do anything more than introduce 
him; the confidence to be placed in his descriptions 
and discoveries is a matter for the public to settle for 
themselves, aiter carefully weighing the testimony upou 
both sides. 





A apy, who is opposed to having whist 
played in her house, recently sent out invitations for a 
social party; and, lest there should be some mistake 
she added, * No cards !”’ 
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THE CIRCUS BOY. 


An! me, how memory flashes back 
Through forty years of time, 

Through hard, prosaic, epic strains, 
And pleasant flowing rhyme. 

How, after half a century’s march, 
Leaning on Nature’s staff, 

I look me back along the road, 
With many a hearty laugh. 


With many a hearty laugh or smile, 
That struggles with a tear, 

For many a moment fraught with fate, 
And many a memory queer, 

I gaze upon my portly form, 
My well-filled bankers’ book, 

The last a credit to my thrift, 
The former to my cook. 


And then I think me of the boy 
Of half a score years old, 
Charmed, as a man is ever charmed, 
By glitter and by gold. 
How my ambition’s highest height, 
My gold without alloy, 
Reached through all worldly gifts and lore, 
To be a circus boy. 


I watched him, clad in silken sheen, 
All spangled over gold, 

Leap gayly on his gallant steed, 
And ride away so bold. 

I saw the rude, admiring crowd, 
Strain all their eager eyes ; 

I heard their praises fill the air, 
Their plaudits and their cries. 


I saw him spring through painted hoops, 
O’er siken banners high ; 

With beating heart I watched his flight, 
And many an envious sigh. 

Here, to my boyish thought, was all 
That earth could give of joy, 

And then I prayed, an earnest prayer, 
To be a circus boy. 


Weeks sped, one autumn day we met, 
My memory still was warm, 

His face was graven on my heart, 
Not so his ill-clad form. 

With boyish fire I clasped his hand, 
And marked his sunken eye, 

No more the roses on his cheeks 
Provoked an envious sigh, 


His words were few, but oh! how quick 
They pierced the filmy spell; 

The hard, bold voice, the reckless tone, 
His story told too well. 

No mother, and a father dead 
To all the sense of shame ; 

No home but in the circus tent, 
And but a circus name, 


At night, with bitter, blinded heart, 
He rode his gallant roan. 
All day, half fed and poorly clad, 
He moped about alone. 
At night, the thousands cheered him on 
Through peril and through pain, 
All day he craved one word of love, 
Bat craved, alas! in vain. 


Since then I’ve looked behind the scenes 
Of many a ghastly play, 
A word, a look, a breath of life, 
Has swept the gilt away. 
, But never through these forty years 
Could Time the force destroy, 
Of that first lesson that I took, 
Taught by the circus boy. 








Misconceptions. 


I nap said “*Good-by” in the drawing-room, 
and seen my friends enter the carriage and drive 
off rapidly to the steamer, which was to convey 
Minnie Herbert’s husband, my uncle, and the 
latter’s favorite clerk, to Europe. My Uncle 
Windsor had a branch house in London, and to 
that he was going for a brief period, to arrange a 
few important matters and initiate his head clerk, 
Archibald Hammond, into the foreign trade, where 
he proposed leaving him, if contented. So Minnie 
and Clara, my uncle’s only children, rode down 
with the party, and regretted there was not room 
forme. I think no persuasion could have induced 
me to accompany them ; all I wanted was solitude. 
Uncle kissed me affectionately, and promised to 
bring me something rich andrare, Frank told 
me to be a good girl, and keep his wife from flirt- 
ing, and he would bring me ® husband from Paris, 
some one that would be sufliciently elegant to suit 
my fastidious taste. Archibald Hammond shook 
my hand kindly, and held it a little longer than 
was in accordance with the strictest propriety, 
and looked down into my eyes as if to read there 
something he longed to see ; but he turned away, 
and was the first to enter the carriage, maybe 
disappointed. But why had he never given me a 
glance like that before? He had had ample 
opportunity. For a whole year we had been 
thrown into each other’s society ; he was affable 
and easy, most truly the,polished, refined gentle- 
man, but in some way our acquaintance never 
develoved into anything like intimacy. With every 
one else he was unrestrained—with me formal ; 
and if ever left alone for a few moments, it seemed 
an utter impossibility for either of us to sustain a 
simple conversation. It was strange, and entirely 
beyond my comprehension ; but now, as I realized 
that the broad Atlantic was to separate ys in- 
definitely, perhaps forever, my soul drank in the 
bitter knowledge, and I felt that at this hour of 
parting he had no right to seek to read my secret; 
so I looked up into his face with a gay smile, and 
said: 

“T have no doubt but when we next see Mr, 
Hammond he will have become one of the London 


millionaires; and, perhaps, having a curiosity to 
see what has become of his old friends, will bring 
his handsome English wife across to see us.” 

“Perhaps so,” said he, dropping my hand. ‘‘ We 
hardly know what fate has instore for us. Good- 
by, Miss Cordner.” 

**Good-by,” I repeated, a little more kindly. 

What would I not have given to have been able 
to have obliterated my parting words !—but it was 
too late now, and the impression they conveyed 
would probably last as long as his life; and so I 
stood by the window and watched the people as 
they passed. It was a bright spring day, and the 
air was balmy and delightful. Everything looked 
gay and smiling, and I turned away in disgust. 
Perhap ientious scruples prevented him from 
speaking—perhaps the knowledge of my few 
paltry thousands kept us apart. It seemed to me 
almost too silly to be thought of, but the more I 
reflected the stronger became my conviction that 
his natural pride and dignity shrank from making 
his feelings known until he was in a position 
to disavow all imputation of convenience. It 
seemed very plain to me now, the bashfulness, the 
reserve, the inability to meet my eye. Why had 
I been so blind? and why allowed to wound his 
feelings at the last moment? Why had I nota 
good angel near me to prevent the perpetration of 
so contemptible an action? In this way I stood 
musing, when Minnie and Clara returned, eyes red 
with weeping, and looking indescribably forlorn. 

“Oh, Hattie,” said Minnie, hiding her face in 
my lap, “this having one’s friends leave them is 
terrible. Idon’t see why Frank need to have gone ; 
some one else could have bought their old goods 
as well as he.” 

And Clara thought “ Papa was very foolish to 
attempt such a trip in his old age.” She was 
“right sure something would happen to him,” and 
so they condoled together. 

“* How fortunate it is, Hattie, that you have no 
one to grieve for particularly,” said Minnie, with 
afresh burst. ‘Getting married is a humbug, 
anyway. Of course, Frank and I are devotedly 
attached ; and just because it is possible for us to 
take a little more comfort than married people 
usually do, why, business must call him to Europe. 
Let matrimony alone, girls, if you desire to enjoy 
a particle of happiness. How sad poor Archie 
looked !”—they all called him Archie but me; it 
had always been Miss Cordner and Mr. Hammond 
with us—“ I had no idea he was so attached to us. 
What was that he whispered to you, Clara, by the 
carriage-door ?” 

Clara blushed scarlet, and I felt my heart sink 
as I waited for her reply : 

“It was nothing very particular; only a few 
parting words,” 

“Excuse me, Clara—I did not mean to be in- 
quisitive ; but Archie Hammond would make any 
woman a splendid husband. I have often wondered 
why neither of you girls were attracted to him; 
my optics must have become affected, and my 
brain stupefied, or I should have known what 
that long confidential conversation predicted,” 
and Minnie laughed as gayly as ever, forgetting 
Frank and his transatlantic trip in her new de- 
light at this piece of intelligence, 

Clara left the room, and Minnie rattled away. 
I sought my room soon after, and how self-abased 
I felt at the thoughts I had cherished ! 

** And now,” said I, defiantly, ‘I will root out 
this guilty affection, if it takes heart and life 
with it.” 

I asked God to strengthen me, and I took up 
again my broken life, and no observer, however 
keen, could have detected in me any symptoms of 
heart disease, 

My cousin Clara was a beautiful young lady, 
almost twenty, educated, accomplished, and thor- 
oughly good; and old and young, married and 
single, were always attracted to her. Ata party 
she was the particular friend of wall-flowers and 
old people. If anybody’s baby was sick in the 
neighborhood, Clara was called upon to persuade 
the nauseating doses into their little stomachs. 
Did she have occasion to enter omnibus or car, 
she invariably put the young gentlemen to blush 
by offering her seat to the first infirm man or wo- 
man she saw compelled to stand. Never could 
go out shopping without stopping to kiss half a 
hundred children, and I declare she did not always 
discriminate between the soiled and the clean. 

**Why, Clara,” I would sometimes say, “ that 
child has a terribly dirty face.” 

“Yes, I know,” she would reply ; ** but see what 
glorious eyes, the little darling!” 

Now I loved babies dearly ; but, to save my life, 
I could not fondle everybody's baby, provided they 
were neat and nicely dressed. It was that subtle, 
sympathetic magnetism, which so bewitched 
everybody, that Archie Hammond had fallen a 
victim to; and I could not blame him, for 1 almost 
idolized her myself, If she had a fault, upon my 
word I was not able to discover it, and I had lived 
in the family with her for ten years, ever since I 
was left an orphan. She assumed all the manage- 
ment; for her mother had been dead several 
years, and Minnie, though the eldest, kind-hearted 
and sweet-tempered, was very inefficient; and 
Clara ruled with a rod of love, and all were 
willing to acknowledge her as mistress. There 
never was any clashing or jarring in our house- 
hold, and this was the first time either of us had 
come to grief; and now there was a cloud hang- 
ing over us, which Clara, with her numberless 
litle attentions and strategic kindnesses, could 
not dispel. Somehow, Archie Hammond’s name 
was never mentioned. Whether Clara had asked 
Minnie to say nothing more on the subject, I do 
not know ; but we tacitly avoided all allusion, and 
not for a moment would one have supposed that 
he was Clara’s lover or my—friend. Clara was 
always the last one up at night, and the first in the 
morning. One evening I had retired earlier than 
usual, and Clars came into my room, and, finding 
all dark, asked softly ; 

“ Asleep, Hattie?” . 
I said, “No!” and she stopped a moment by 








the mantel, and said: 





“TI have Lrought you the sweetest little bou- 
quet ; and to pay me for thinking of so naughty & 
girl as you have been lately, you must promise to 
be your old sweet self to-morrow, and help me en- 
tertain Uncle Northrup and Aunt Rachel.” 

“‘ Are those stupid people coming to-morrow? 
How can we ever get through the day?” 

‘* My dear,” said she, quietly kissing me, ‘‘ have 
you said your prayers ?” 

“No, not yet,” I replied, amazed at so peculiar 
a question, 

** Well, then, when you do, don’t forget to ask to 
be delivered from uncharitableness; you know, 
Hattie, that we may possess every other good 
quality; and yet, if we lack charity, we are empty- 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal,” and with a 
kind good-night, left me to my reflections, which, 
by the way, were anything but complimentary to 
myself, 

In the morning my canary bird awoke me early 
with his sweet carol, and the morning sun flooded 
my apartments with its warm, life-giving rays. 
There was harmony all about me. Spring, with 
its birds ; trees putting on their modest drapery, 
and everything praising God but me: and my 
heart wasaslifeless andheavy asa stone. [thought 
of the flowers Clara had brought me the night 
before, and turned my face to the mantel, and 
there was the bouquet, certainly; and what was 
that hanging right above it? as true as truth, it 
was a full-sized photograph of Archie Hammond. 
What could that mean? There was the old 
familiar expression, beaming with life and soul; 
the intelligent dark eye ; the face faultless in its 
outline. Yes, the artist had done him justice; 
and I ran into Clara’s room, but there was none 
there; and more and more astonished, I passed 
down to breakfast. The library door was open, 
and there hung another picture just like mine. 
Minnie had not come down, and as Clara busied 
herself at the coffee-urn, she inquired : 

‘* Well, dear, how did you like your presents ?” 

“Very much indeed,” said I, trying to appear 
indifferent. ‘“‘The flowers were exquisite ; but, 
Clara, why didn’t you hang your picture in your 
own room, instead of the library?” 

“Oh, because I thought I wouldn’t be selfish! 
I would give every one an opportunity of admiring 
it. He makes a fine portrait, doesn’t he?” 

Minnie came in just then, and interrupted the 
conversation. 

Ah!” said I, as I stood before it, ** with all 
your goodness and purity, Clara Windsor, you 
have unwittingly committed a great sin; for I was 
trying so hard and prayerfully to banish each 
thought of him, and now can I ever cease dream- 
ing, with that face constantly before me? I will 
remove it. No, that will never do; for Olara’s 
suspicions will be aroused. It shall hang there, 
and I will not glance at it.” But easier said than 
done—for five moments after I found myself look- 
ing up into the face with as much enthusiastic 
idolatry as did ever Pagan devotee express kneel- 
ing before the shrine. But it must all be kept 
concealed; no sign or hints of suffering must be 
visible. I thought it extremely strange that 
Clara should have taken the trouble to have pro- 
cured a copy expressly for my apartment, but 
reasoned after this wise : When a poor mortal has 
one heavy burden to carry, God (for disciplinary 
purposes, perhaps) keeps sending others, until 
the poor soul, growing so weary with its heavy 
load, at last finds grace to say: ‘‘ Father, Thy 
will, not mine, be done.” I tried to reach that 
point by a short cut, but the effort was futile, and 
I found myself still rebellious, What sin had I 
committed, that in recompense my soul must be 
fed on husks? and what sins had my fathers been 
guilty of, that they should be visited upon their 
offspring? Why should I be punished for any- 
thing they might have done? I did not take into 
consideration at all what I now know to be indis- 
putable physiological facts, but went stumbling 
along with a tired heart and weary feet. 

We had received two letters—one from uncle, 
another from Frank. The latter we were expect- 
ing in the steamer due two weeks, and Minnie 
was very impatient. It had been four long months 
since we bade them good-by, and during that 
time Clara, I felt positive, had received no letter 
from Archie, and that seemed to me strange. One 
morning we heard the postman’s imperious knock, 
and ran to the library where letters were generally 
brought. There was but one, directed to Miss 
Clara Windsor. 

“Tt is not papa’s handwriting,” said she, in 
terror, hastily breaking the seal. 

‘Probably not,” laughed Minnie, “I suppose 
Archie understands both chirography and ortho- 
graphy.” 

Clara turned deathly pale. 

**Oh, Minnie, father is very unwell, and confined 
to his bed; and when this letter was written, 
Frank had started for Paris to transact his busi- 
ness there. Papa, Archie says, is very low-spirit- 
ed, and has an idea that he shall never see his 
home again, but Archie says he does not appre- 
hend anything so serious as that: ‘ And now, Miss 
Clara, let me add, in conclusion, that your father 
requests that you and your cousin Hattie will start 
in the next steamer, if you do not have an hour to 
make preparations in,’” and he furnished us with 
all the information necessary as to our trip. 

We found that we must be in readiness and on 
board steamer the next day before twelve. There 
was but little sleep that night, and Minnie was so 
compietely prostrated by the double bereavement 
of our departure, that she could not see us off. 

We should have enjoyed our trip exceedingly 
but for the fact of uncle’s sickness, and both Clara 
end I felt confident that Archie had represented 
things in as favorable a light as possible, and we 
were very eager to reach him. The captain gave 
us every attention. He was a warm personal 
friend of uncle’s, and we were placed under his 
care, 

Oh, how strange and dreary that foggy city of 
London looked to the two unsophisticated Ameri- 
can travelers! To tell the truth, the smoke never 
seemed quite so dense afterward, There was no 





one to meet us; that looked dubious. We drove 
to the hotel ; were shown immediately to uncle’s 
apartments ; and, oh, horrors! what a change, 
He had been insensible for three or four days, 
and during that time had imagined Clara and I 
with him. He was dreadfully emaciated, and a 
bright spot burned like a coal on each cheek. 

Archie left the bed to greet us. He looked ill 
and completely worn out. Olara gave one glance 
at her father, then buried her head in the pillow, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

I felt keenly too: for Uncle Windsor had been 
a father to me, and I knew but too well that be- 
fore many days Clara and I would be alone in the 
world, 

The physician was noncommittal. His present 
unconscious condition was a state of coma very 
common with congestion of the brain. Archie 
was kind and brotherly to both of us, and most 
devoted in his attendance upon the invalid. The 
nurse told us that he had never left the room a 
half hour at a time since he was taken ill—once 
in awhile snatching a few moments of sleep as 
he sat in his chair by the bedside. At our 
united entreaties he consented to retire; we 
promised to call him if necessary. That was a 
night long to be remembered. Toward morning 
uncle became unmanageable, and we were com- 
pelled to call Archie, He remained in this state 
four days, never giving a sign that he recognized 
us. On the fifth day he seemed in the morning 
much more quiet, and Clara began to hope again. 
Toward noon he called us all by name, smiled 
serenely, whispered “‘ Home,” and died. 

Kind friends attended to all details, for we 
found some warm hearts in London, and again 
we entered the ocean steamer to return to our 
homes, bringing with us the dead body of our 
nearest relative. It was a sad and tedious voyage. 
Archie returned with us, and it seemed to me, if 
he evinced any partiality for either of us, it was 
not for Clara; but then I knew from the past 
what the future must be, and dared not hope ; 
and then Clara’s grief so unfitted her for con- 
versation, that he could not be as devoted, perhaps, 
as he would like, She kept herself secluded in 
her state-room the greater part of the time, but 
I could not do so. I tried to remain with her 
part of the time, but sea-sickness was the result, 
so I was thrown into Archie’s society very much 
more than I thought proper, but no more than 
was agreeable, 

We arrived home; the funeral was over; the 
will read. The property was equally divided be- 
tween Clara and Minnie. The homestead was 
Clara’s. The business he had, with all the money 
there invested, divided between Frank and Archi- 
bald Hammond. The latter was present at the 
reading, and when the last clause was read, pro- 
claiming to the world that he was 1 rich man, he 
grew white with astonishment. I saw the tears 
fill his eyes, and I knew that now he could have 
no compunctions of conscience in regard to mar. 
rying the heiress. The business was a sure one, 
and he owned a cool hundred thousand at least. 
He could only say in answer to our warmly ex- 
pressed congratulations, that ‘‘he feared he 
was not worthy of so much kindness,” and very 
abruptly left us. Clara exerted every endeavor to 
be cheerful, and our evenings soon got to be quite 
pleasant. Frank was an excellent conversa- 
tionalist, and his description of foreign scenes 
and manners was highly amusing and entertain- 
ing. Archie grew quite attentive to Clara, and 
Minnie threw out constantly her little innuendoes, 
which in some way seemed to annoy her sister 
very much—and Clara was not easily thrown off 
her equilibrium. I remained in my room most of 
the time, and in answer to oft repeated inquiries, 
ab to the cause of my seclusion, I invariably made 
answer, ‘‘ Low spirits.” Clara I knew had no 
sympathy with my strange behavior, and at last 
gave up all attempts at any especial entertain- 
ment for me. Had it not been a period of mcurn- 
ing, I am confident I should have plunged into all 
sorts of gayety with a recklessness which might 
have permanently destroyed every hope of hap- 
piness. Among our occasional callers was a Mr, 
Charles St. Vincent. Of late he had been quite 
particular in his attentions to me, but for some 
peculiar psychological reason, I loathed him. Yet 
as there was no other who combined all the 
qualities which I knew he possessed, I deter- 
mined to push that repugnance one side, and en- 
courage his addresses. What demon controlled 
me then I éannot tell, but having once laid out 
my plan of action, I was gayer than I had been 
for months. That evening I took great pains 
with my toilet, and when we assembled at dinner 
they all noticed the change, and remarked on it, 
except Archie. When we returned to the parlor, 
I sang without persuasion several pieces, and 
when Mr. St. Vincent was announced Archie was 
standing by my side, turning over the music, and 
looking more cheerful and contented than I had 
seen him since before he went to Europe. A 
scowl knit his brow, as he saw who was the in- 
truder (for such he evidently considered him), and 
while shaking hands with Clara, I took occasion 
to say softly and mischicvously : 

“Don’t look so cross, Mr. Hammond; that 
gentleman comes to see me—not Clara”—and the 
next moment I was devoting myself to Mr. St, 
Vincent’s entertainments, as I never before 
had dreamed myself capable of. Archie took 
very little part in the conversation, and would 
occasionally cast a look of contempt at my 
visitor that I could not comprehend. When he 
arose to go, he said: 

** Miss Cordner, there is to be a very select re- 
hearsal to-morrow es the Academy, and 
as you are so passionately fond of music, I will 
call for you at three, if you will do me the honor 
of your company.” 

I thanked him cordially, and looked to Clara for 
approval. ‘I have not,” said I, “‘ been in society 
very recently ;” but Clara, the good soul, came to 
my relief, and remarked : 

“I think there can be no impropriety in your 
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attending, dear; the change will probably be 
beneficial.” 

So it was arranged, and our guest took his leave. 
Clara left the drawing-room, and Archie and I 
were alone. He sat looking af a book, but 
not reading. Of that I was confident. I was now 
a8 full of vivacity and repartee as formerly I had 
been dull and indisposed to conversation. I drew 
@ chair by his side, and asied: 

“Are you ill, Mr. Hammond, that you are so 
quiet and unsocial ?” 

He gave me a strange look, then dropped his 
eyes, and replied : 

** Have you been ill the last four or five months 
that you have not exerted yourself toward your 
friend’s pleasure ?” 

“Ah,” thought I, “young gentleman, if you 
are on that tack, I'll soon change the wind, and if 
you are not over careful, your craft will be upset;” 
for I fancied that he understood in some degree 
the feelings I had entertained for him, and in this 
not over delicate manner was giving me an inkling 
of the case, 

“Oh!” said I, nonchalantly; ‘not ill—and 
yet not quite well, I think my sea voyage, 
taken under such peculiarly distressing circum- 
stances, had an extremely deleterious effect upon 
my health and spirits; but I am determined to 
rally now, and hereafter my friends shall have 
no cause to complain of my taciturnity. 

“You have acquitted yourself very creditably 
this evening, Miss Cordner,” said he, ina sarcas- 
tic manner, which was entirely new to me. 

“Tam glad I have pleased you, Mr. Hammond, 
I shall have better courage to proceed, now that I 
am quite sure you are appreciative.” 

“*Miss Hammond, you are incorrigible,” and he 
rose and passed out of the room, without bidding 
me good-night. I sat down to the piano, and 
sang a lively little French song—‘ Petite Fleur 
des Bois”—which 1 knew he would hear every 
note and syllable of, and Clara entered the room. 

**Where’s Archie ?” 

**Gone to bed, I suppose,” said I, indifferently. 

**Didn’t his behavior strike you as very un- 
common this evening, dear ?” inquired Clara, with 
her arm around my waist; ‘‘ I think he must have 
some personal dislike to Mr. St. Vincent, but I 
can’t for my life understand why, for he is a gen- 
tleman accustomed to the best society, and very 
prepossessing in appearance,” 

** And now, really,” said I, ‘‘Clara, you do seem 
ignorant of the cause, and I am right sure it is 
only seeming.” 

‘* When did you ever know me to seem, Hattie? 
I can think of but one cause for his strange mood, 
and that is so entirely inconsistent with Archie’s 
character that I think I will not do him the in- 
justice to speak of it.” 

“Oh, pshaw !” said I; ** your hero is just a man, 
and nothing more, with the same capacities for 
jealousy that other lords of creation possess, but 
I can’t exactly understand it, for I assured him, 
when Mr. St. Vincent was announced, thai his cal; 
was not intended for you, but for myself.” 

Clara drew horself away from me, looked search- 
ingly into my eyes, then said: 

“Do repeat what you said to Archie,” 

I did so. 

** Well, Hattie,” said she, laughing more heartily 
than I had ever before heard her, “‘ you thought 
you were mending matters, didn’t you, dear? I 
don’t think you succeeded, though ;” and we both 
went to our room, Clara still laughing as if im- 

' mensely pleased. I surveyed her in amazement, 
and could not see, for my life, where the laugh 
came in, I went to my room, and my picture, and 
kept awake, hour after hour, listening to the tick 
of my little French clock, unable to win sleep on 
any terms. 

At breakfast, Clara looked mischievous; -Archie, 
dubious. I talked away as fast as I could, ap- 
pearing not to notice Archie’s dark looks. He 
hastily drank a cup of coffee, arose from the table, 
looked out of the window, turned suddenly with : 

** Miss Cordner, I suppose what I am about to 
say is none of my business; and probably you 
will so consider it,” and his face flushed crimson. 
I thought I had never seen him looking half so 
handsome. I leaned back in my chair, and said: 

“Pray, proceed, sir,” with as much impertur- 
bation as if he were the most common acquaint- 
ance, and not the man I loved most of any being 
on earth. Oh, how treacherous and deceitful 
woman canbe! I realized it fully in that moment; 
but pride is such a barrier to sincerity. 

“You have, I believe, Miss Cordner, accepted 
an invitation to attend a rehearsal at the Academy, 
this afternoon, with Mr. St. Vincent. I know that 
man to be a villain—and his character among 
business men is of the lowest order; so I entreat 
you, Miss Clara, to use all your exertions to pre- 
vent your cousin from being seen anywhere in 
public with him at least.” 

* Don’t you think,” said I, ‘‘ Mr. Hammond, that 
I have sufficient confidence in your word not to 
need other persuasion to keep me from disgracing 
both myself and the family I am a member of? 
Really your opinion of me is most pitiable,” and I 
swept out of the room. 

Ina few moments I heard the hall-door shut, 
and I was certain he was gone. I took the picture 
I had so worshiped from its nail, rushed down to 
the dining-room in a perfect frenzy. 

“‘ Here, Clara Windsor, is the portrait you were 
so kind as to give me. It has afforded me some 
pleasure and more pain. I return it to you, not 
wishing to be reminded of a man who evidently 
considers me, a fool or worse—one willing to sacri- 
fice her reputation for the sake of a handsome 
escort. Good heavens! If he only knéw how my 
very soul loathed that man, he would not so cruelly 
misunderstand me.” 

Clara did not offer to take the picture-card, so I 
stood with it in my hand. 

** Have I misunderstood you, Hattie?” I heard 
a sweet voice say behind me, 

And Clara was missing, and I standing like a 
simpleton in the middle of the floor, holding his 
picture, 





“What have we here?” said he, taking it 
from me, and extending it at arm’slength. ‘‘ Well, 
I declare, it is like the one in the library, isn’t it ?” 

**Mr, Hammond, will you please release me? I 
want to go to my room.” 

**In a moment, dear,” he replied, kindly. ‘* But 
‘et us understand each other, and be better friends. 
Hattie Cordner, I have loved you from the first 
moment I entered this family, and have waited 
with patience for you te return it; but I had just 
given up in despair. Tell me, Hattie, that I may 
have a single ray of hope.” 

“Why, I thought you loved Clara,” said I, inno- 
cently. ; 

“Ido; who could helpit? as brotherloves dear 
sister-- but not as I love you.” 

Upon my word, I have no idea what I did or said, 
but my head somehow came in contact with a 
velvet coat-collar, and I never knew how it hap- 
pened. Suffice it to say that my picture resumed 
its old position, and there remained until the day, 
five years ago, that Archie Hammond and I went 
to housekeeping. 








OUR ARTIST AT THE OPERA. 


Dear L.—I have been to the temple of song, 
and as you well know that my purse is not long, to the 
top of the house I was forced to ascend, and ‘tis from 
that spot that these sketches I send. The effects are 
quite novel and strange, as you'll see, ’tis the choice 
between being and seeming to be. For example, 








THE ORCHESTRA, 


PAS DE DEUX. 


By shifting you see from above to below, one would 
finally learn the dear creatures to know, though for 
myself I’m not satisfied yet, whether this view is better 
than irom the parquette. It is the old question, as one 
is inclined, for the understanding or else for the mind. 
This sketch of 








THE 50LO AND CHORUS 


will show how the upper effect differs from that below. 





THE SCENERY, 


too, from this point of view, presents as you see an 
aspect apropos. I advise you the next time you want 
to go.to mount to the top of the house with me. 
int of view will give you some- 
will I’m certain delight you as it 
TurILw. 


Changing thus the 
thing new to see, an 
has yours, 





7 ™ ° enTT . 
MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 
THE TWENTIETH LECTURE.—“‘ BROTHER” CAUDLE 
HAS BEEN TO A MASONIC CHARITABLE DINNER. 
MRS. CAUDLE HAS HIDDEN THE ‘“‘ BROTHER'S’ 
CHECK-BOOK. 
** Ati I say is this: I only wish I'd been born a 
man. Whatdoyousay? Yourish Ihad? Mr. 











Caudle, I'll not lie quiet in my own bed to be in- 


sulted. Oh, yes, you did mean to insult me. I 
know what you mean. You mean, if I had been 
born a man, you’d never have married me. That’s 
a@ pretty sentiment, I think? and after the wife 
I’ve been to you. And now I suppose you'll be 
going to public dinners evéry day! it’s no use 
your telling me you’ve only been to one before ; 
that’s nothing to do with it—nothing at all. Of 
coursé you'll be out every night now. I knew 
what it would come to when you were made a 
Mason ; when you were once made a ‘ brother,’ as 
you call yourself, I knew where the husband and 
father would be. I’m sure, Caudle, and though 
I’m your own wife, I grieve to say it—I’m sure 
you haven’t so much heart, that you have any to 
spare for people out of doers. Indeed E should 
like to see the man who has! No, no, Caudle; 
I'm by no means a selfish woman—quite the con- 
trary; I love my fellow-creatures as a wife and 
mother of a family, who has only to look to her 
own husband and children, ought to love ’em. 

**A ‘brother,’ indeed! What would you say, if 
I was to go and be made a ‘ sister’? Why, I know 
very well—the house wouldn’t hold you. 

“* Where’s your watch? How should I know 
where your watch is? You ought toknow. But 
to be sure, people who go to public dinners never 
know where anything is when they come home. 
You've lost it, no doubt ; and ’twillserve you quite 
right if you have. If it should be gone—and 
nothing more likely—I wonder if any of your 
‘brothers’ will give you another? Catch ’em 
doing it. 

** You must find your watch? And youll get up 
for i? Nonsense—don’t be foolish—lie still. 
Your watch is on the mantel-piece. Ha! isn’t it 
a good thing tor you you’ve somebody to take 
care of it? 

“What do you say? I’m a dear creature? 
Very dear, indeed, you think me, I dare say. But 
the fact is, you don’t know what you're talking 
about to-night. I’m a feol to open my lips to you 
—but I can’t help it. 

“* Where's your watch? Haven’t I told you— 
on the mantel-piece? All right, indeed? Pretty 
conduct you'men call right. There now, hold 
your tongue, Mr. Caudle, and go to sleep; I’m 
gure’tis the best thing youcan do to-night. You'll 
be able to listen to-morrow morning; now, it’s 
thrown away upon you. 

‘* Where's your check-book? Never mind 
your check-book. I took care of that. What 
business had I to take it out of your pocket? Every 
business. No, no. If you choose to go to public 
dinners, why—as I’m only your wife—I can’t help 
it. But I know what fools men are made of there : 
and if I know it, you’ll never take your check-book 
again with you. What! Didn’t I see your name 
down last year for ten pounds? ‘Job Caudle, 
Esq., £10.’ It looked very well in the newspapers, 
of course: and you thought yourself somebody 
when they knocked the tavern tables ; but I only 
wish I’d been there—yes, I only wish i’d been.in 
the gallery. If I wouldn’t have told my piece of 
mind, I’m not alive. Ten pounds, indeed! and 
the world thinks you a fine person forit. I only 
wish I could bring the world here, and show ’em 
what’s wanted at home. I think the world would 
alter their mind then ; yes—a little. 

‘What doyousay? A wife has no right to pick 
her husband's pocket? A pretty husband you are, 
to talk in that way. Never mind: you can’t pro- 
secute her for it—or I’ve no doubt you would; 
none at all. Some men would do anything. What? 

You've a bit of a headache? I hope you have— 
anda good bit, too. You’ve been to the right 
place for it. No—I won’t hold my tongue, It’s 
all very well for you men to go to taverns—and 
talk—and toast—and hurra ~and—I wonder you’re 
not ashamed of yourselves to drink the Queen’s 
health with all the honors, [ believe, you call it— 
yes, pretty honors, you pay the sex—I say, I 
wonder you’re not ashamed to drink that blessed 
creature’s health, when you've only to think how 
you use your own wives at home, But the hypo- 
crites that the men are—oh! 

‘* Where's your watch? Haven't I told you? 
It’s under your pillow—there, you needn’t be feel- 
ing for it. I tell you it’s under your pillow. It's 
allright? Yes; a great deal you know of what’s 
right just now. Ha! was there ever any poor 
soulusedasIam! J*madearcreature? Pah! 
Mr. Caudle! I’ve only to say, I’m tired of your 
conduct—quite tired, and don’t care how soon 
there’s an end of it. 

“Why did I take your check-book? I’ve told 
you—to save you from ruin, Mr. Caudle. You're 
not going to be ruined? Ha! you don’t know any- 
thing when you’re out! I know what they do at 
those public dinners—charities, they call ’em ; 
pretty charities! True Charity, I believe, always 
dines at home. I know what they do: the whole 
system’s a trick, No: I’m not a stony-hearted 
creature: and you ought to be ashamed to say so 
of your wife and the mother of your children— 
but, you'll not make me cry to-night, I can tell 
you—I was going tosay that—oh! you’re such an 
aggravating manI don’t know what I was going 
to say! 

“ Thank Heaven? What for? I don’t see that 
there’s anything to thank Heaven about! I was 
going to say, I know the trick of public din- 
ners, They get a lord, or a duke, if they can 
catch him—anything to make people say they’ve 
dined with nobility, that’s it—yes, they get one of 


| these people, with a star perhaps in his coat, to 


take the chair—and to talk all sorts of sugar-plum 
things about charity—and to make foolish men, 
with wine in ’em, feel that they’ve no end of 
money; and then—shutting their eyes to their 
wives and families at home—all the while that their 
own faces are red and flushed like poppies, and 
they think to-morrow will never come—then they 
get em to put their hand to paper. Then they 
make ’em pull out their checks. But I took your 
book, Mr. Caudle—you couldn’t do it a second 
time. What are you laughing at? Nothing? It’s 
no matter: I shall see it in the paper to-morrow ; 
for if you gave anything, you were too proud to 
hide it, I know your charity. 





_“* Where's your watch ? Haven't I told you fifty 
times where itis? Inthe pocket—over your head 
of course. Can’t you hear it tick? No: you can 
hear nothing to-night. 

And now, Mr. Caudle, I should like to know 
whose hat it is you’ve brought home? You went 
out with a beaver worth three-and-twenty shillings 
—the second time you've worn it—and you bring 
home a thing that no Jew in bis senses would give 
me fivepence for. I couldn’t even get a potof 
primroses—and you know I always turn your old 
hate into roots—not a pot of primroses for it. I’m 
certain of it now—I’ve often thought it—but now 
I'm suré that some people dine out only to change 
their hate, 

“* Where's your watch ? Caudle, you're bringing 
me to an early grave!” 





We hope that Caudle was penitent for his con- 
duct ; indeed, there is, we think, evidence that he 
was so: for to this lecture he has appended no 
comment, The man had not the face to do it. 








NATHAN ROTHSCHILD. 


Roruscuriy’s greatest achievement in over- 
reaching distance and his fellow speculators was in 
1815. He was near the Chat d’Houg ton the 
18th of June, watching as eagerly as Bonaparte and 
Wellington themselves the progress of the battle of 
Waterloo. All day long he foliowed the fighting with 
strained eyes, knowing that on its issue depended his 
welfare as well as Europe’s, At sunset he saw that the 
victory was with Wellington and the allies. Then, with- 
out a momeni’s delay, he mounted a horse that had 
been kept in readiness for him, and hurried home- 
ward. Everywhere on his road fresh horses or car- 
Nages were in waiting to help him over the ground. 
Riding or driving all night, he reached Ostend at day- 
breek, to find the sea so stormy that the boatmen re- 
fused to trust themselves to it. At last he prevailed 
upon a fisherman to make the venture for a reward of 
£80. In that way he managed to reach Dover. At Dover, 
and at the intermediate stzges on the road to London, 
other horses were in waiting, and he was in London 
before midnight. Next morning, the morning of the 
20th of June, he was one of the first to enter the Stock 
Exchange. In gloomy whispers he told those who, as 
usual, crowded round him for news, that Blucher and 
his Prussians had been routed by Napoleon before 
Wellington had been able to reach the field; that by 
himself he could not possibly succeed, and therefore 
the cause of England and her allies was lost. The fundsg 
fell, as they were meant to fall. Every one was anxious 
to sell, and Rothschild and his accredited agents scoffed 
at all who brought them scrip for purchase, But scores 
of unknown agents were at work al] that day and all the 
next. Before the Stock Exchange closed on the after- 
noon of that day, the 21st of June, when Nathan Roths- 
child’s strong boxes were full of paper, he announced, 
an hour or so before the news came through other 
channels, the real issue of the contest. Very soon the 
funds were higher than they had ever been for many 
previous weeks; and Rothschild found that he had 
made something like a million pounds by his quick 
traveling and clever misrepresentation. 

Nathan Rothschild, however, was a zealous money 
maker to the last. It was the wish of his father that 
the house of Rothschild should continue united from 
generation to generation. Each of the brothers had a 
share in all the others’ concerns. It was in furtherance 
of the general scheme that, some time before, Nathan's 
ou ngest brother, James, had married one of his nieces. 
In 1836 it was resolved that Nathan’s eldest son, Lionel, 
should marry one of his cousins, a daughter of Anselm 
Rothschild of Frankfort. With that ohject the father 
and son went to Fraukfort in June. But on the wed.« 
ding day Nathan fell ill. He died on the 28th of July, 
not quite sixty years of age. On the morning following 
his death, one of his own carrier-pigeons was shot near 
Brighton. When it was picked up there was found un- 
der one of its wings a scrap of paper, with these three 
words—lI1 est mort. 

None but his own kindred ever knew what was Roths. 
child’s real wealth. The guesses ranged between three 
millions and ten. To his widow he left £20,000 a year, 
with lite interest in the house in Piccadilly and the 
estate of Gunnersbury. Each of his four sons had re- 
ceived £25,000 on his becoming of age, and to each 
£75,000 was to-be given on his marriage. To his three 
daughters, besides £25,000 apiece on their reaching the 
age of twenty-one, £100,000 was left, half as a wedding 
present, half to remain in the business at four per cent, 
interest. ‘Their marriage, however,” it was charac- 
teristically ordered in his will, ‘‘can only at any time 
take place with the sanction of their mother or brothers; 
and in the event, which is not to be supposed, that in 
such respect they shall not be abie mutually to agree, 
and their mother or brothers should refuse their con? 
sent, then shall my brothers decide thereon, and this 
decision is to be complied with unconditionally by all 
parties.” If the daughters married without consent, 
they were to lose everything. 

The Chief Rabbi, in preaching the funeral sermon, 
over @ coffin ‘‘so handsomely carved and decorated 
with large silver handles at both sides and ends, that it 
appeared more like a cabinet or splendid piece of fur- 
niture than a receptacle for the dead,” applauded the 
charity of Nathan Meyer Rothschild, who, during his 
lifetime, had entrusted him with some thousands of 
pounds for secret almsgiving. But that was all that 
the world ever heard of the rich man’s use of his riches 
in any praiseworthy or honest way. 











Syaxes tn Inpru.—Snakes give little trouble 
till July, when they begin to show themselves and make 
themseives felt. Gasualties from their bites among 
the English are very rare, though there are daily nar- 
row escapes, but among natives the number is quite 
shocking,and has attracted the attention of government; 
fifty per cent. of the deaths, I have no doubt, might be 
avoided, by timely application for the remedies placed 
tor general use at each police poet, but laziness and 
superstition prevent men from seeking these in time. 
Gardeners and men whose work lies among long grasa 
and weeds, are of course always liable to be attacked by 
snakes on account of their involuntarily disturbi 
them. I had an old gardener once who had had seve: 
narrow escapes from snakes of a deadly species, as well 
as several bites from less venomous ones; and it was 
his custom at the end of the rainy season, on particu- 
lar day, to show his veneration and respect for the race, 
by making them a thank-offering in the shape ot dozens 
ot little saucers of milk, which be placed round his 
house and about the garden for their use. 


Tne elder Booth, the tragedian, had the 
misfortune to have his nose broken by Tom Flinn. A 
lady once said to him: 

“I like your acting, and beautiful reading, Mr. 
Booth, but I cannot get over your nose.”’ 

“No wonder, madam,” replied he, “the bridge ig 
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U. S. TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT. 
WFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 

THE room occupied by 
Becretary M‘Culloch is 
pituated on the second 
iloor of the west wing of 
the Treasury Department, 
and is the centre of at- 
traction around which the 
tubordinate officers of the 
<lepartment congregate 
sor instruction and coun- 
wel, The room is comfort- 
a bly furnished with black 
walnut furniture, has but 
jew adornments, and is 
«nly remarkable for the 
jiomense amount of work 
transacted here daily. 
SHE GENERAL COUNTING- 

ROOM. 

In this room are three 
Jarge tables, occupied by 
2 corps of counters en- 
gaged in counting white 
# heets of paper, under the 
wharge of superinten- 
aients, having separate 
}ooks for receipt and de- 
Jivery of all securities 
entrusted to their keep- 
ing; one of which is de- 
soted to national cur- 
yency, the second to frac- 
tional currency, and the 
third to Government 
ponds, stamps, &c. In 
erder to secure expedition 

o business transactions 
znd to prevent dishon- 
«sty, the paper is Jeliver- 
«d by the paper clerk in 
3) ackages of one thousand 
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SEPARATING FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
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SEPARATING ONE AND TWO DOLLAR GREENBAOES. 





sheets each to such sup2r- 
intendents of counters as 
may have charge of the 
particular issue for which 
the paper is designed, 
counted by one of her 
counters, the count veri- 
fied by a second examina- 
tion, each counter placing 
her initials upon the 
package, and then entered 
in a book prepared for 
the purpose, showing the 
quantity and size of paper, 
and the denomination and 
kind of issue for which it 
is intended. Itis entered 
in the book both by the 
number of sheets and the 
amount of dollars the 
sheets are to represent 
when finished. In all 
cases after it enters the 
counting-room, the paper 
is treated and charged as 
so many dollars as well as 
so many sheets, though it 
is as yet but white paper; 
and it is so treated in all 
stages of the work in each 
and every sub-division. 


SEPARATING MACHINES. 

The Legal Tender notes 
are engraved and printed 
four on a sheet; these re- 
quire to be cut apart or 
separated, as it is called, 
before being put into cir- 
culation. 

At the commencement 
of the late rebellion this 
operation was performed 
by hundreds of females 
with the common shears, 
and as the necessities 
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for more expanded issues increased it was found im- 
possible to sever them by hand as rapidly as the exi- 
gencies of the public service required. Machines were 
therefore invented not only to separate the notes but 
at the same time to assort them. 

The notes on each sheet are respectively lettered by 
the engraver, A, B, C and D, and these separating ma- 
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REY. PETER J. DE SMET, THE CELEBRATED MISSIONARY OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.—SEE PAGE 


chines not only divide them, and trim two edges of the 
upper and lower note on each sheet, but place the notes 
in four distinct boxes, each letter by itself, so that no 
different check letters are in any one package after the 
operation. 

Various attempts to separate notes by machinery 
have been made since notes were first issued, the Bank 




































































THE DESOLATION ATTENDING THE RECENT CREVASSE, NEAR WEST BATON ROUGE, LA,—SEE PAGE 151, 


of England having expended a very large sum in at- 
tempting it, but none have been successful, and all 
paper issued in this and other countries were separated 
by hand labor until these wonderful machines were in- 
vented. They have been in daily use in the Treasury 
Department during a period of four years. The peculiar- 
ity of their construction is kept as a Government secret. 


The machines for 
SEPARATING FRACTIONAL CURRENCY, 
are similar in principle to the Legal Tender separators, 
but are much more complicated and ingenious, because 
80 many more notes are printed upon a single sheet. 
These cutters take the notes in sheets—the sheets being 
of various sizes, from twenty to fifty notes on each— 
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#RANCISCO MIRABEL, AGED 138 YEARS, NATIVE OF JARUCO, CUBA.—SEE PAGE 149 
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them from each other, count and place them 
in piles, of five, ten and twenty dollars, as the different 
denominations may require. Promptly at the time ten 
dollars have been separated a bell is rung by the mo- 
tion of the machinery, they are removed, strapped and 
labeled, and are now ready for issue. They keep & 
record of the number and amount of sheets separated, 
by means of a dial with a pointer attached to each in 
such a manner as to prevent the operatives from hav- 
ing access to them, which record automatically the 
number of printed sheets and the amount of dollars 
cut, piled and counted each day, These cutters were 
expected to prove failures by all who saw them in the 
course of construction. Notwithstanding the condem- 
nation which the plans received, it having been deemed 
impossible to cut two ways at right angles with each 
other at the same time in the same machine by a pinch- 
ing ti to the cut of shears, they have 
proved entirely successful and have been the means of 
saving the Government thousands of dollars. 


* Jat 











BETWEEN THE DANCES. 


Yes, lady, we have met before !— 
That evening of the ball, in June, 
When, through the opening of the door, 
We heard this very same sweet tune. 


The dancers all—am I not right ?— 
Had gone to rest, but o’er the gate, 
To watch the rising golden light 
Of morn, we leaned and lingered late. 


The sun arose, the bright morn came, 
At last we parted—weil—as friends ! 
“Were you for your own eyes to blame ?”— 
** You taught me how such folly ends |” 


*Twas nothing, lady, was it? You 
Such vigils oft had kept, perchance ; 

You wished one lover more to sue, 
The quiet of an honest glance! 


You’re paler, lady, than you were ; 

You have an absent look at times ;— 
I saw it once to-night—can Care 

Be creeping round in broken rhymes ? 


Can music of that waltz the band 
On our last eve so oft were giving 
Be floating yet ?—the name your hand 
Upon the tablet wrote be living? 


Your hand is trembling—are you cold, 
Sweet lady, ‘neath the robes you wear ?— 
It is but folly I have told, 
This story of the cross I bear! 


Ah! well—“ you wish to pass within ”— 
Yes, ‘‘they will wonder why we stay!”... 


Time was when it was thought no sin, 
Though we should linger till the day! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER XXII.—MAJOR GRANTLY AT HOME. 


Mrs. Tuorve had spoken very plainly in the ad- 
vice which she had Up to Major Grantly. 

“If I were you, I’d be at Allington before twelve 
o’clock to-morrow.” 

That had been Mrs. Thorne’s advice; and 
though Major Grantly had no idea of making the 
oy A so rapidly as the lady had propsees still 

e thought that he would make it before jong, 
and follow the advice in spirit if not to the letter. 
Mrs. Thorne had asked him if it was fair that the 

irl should be punished because of the father’s 

fault; and the idea had been sweet to him that 
the infliction or non-infliction of such punishment 
should be in his hands. 

** You go and ask her,” Mrs. Thorne had said. 

Well, he would go and ask her. If it should 
turn out at last that he had married the daughter 
of a thief, and that he was disinherited for doing 
s0—an eeneenes of circumstances which he 
had to teach himself to regard as —— 
he would not love Grace the less on that account. 
or allow himself for one moment to repent what 
he had done. As he thought of all this he be- 
came somewhat in love with a small income, and 
imagined to himself what honors would be done 
to him by the Mrs. Thornes of the county, when 
they should come to know in what way he had 
sacrificed himself to his love. Yes, they would go 
and live at Pau. He thought Pau would do. He 
would have enough of income for that ; and Edith 
would get lessons cheaply, and would learn to 
taik French fluently. He certainly would do it. 
He would go down to Allington, and ask Grace to 
be his wife, and bid her understand that if she 
loved him she could not be justified in refusing 
him by the circumstances of her father’s position, 

But he must go to Plumstead before he could 

o to Allington. He was engaged to spend his 

hristmas there, and must go now at once. There 
was not time for the journey to Allington before 
he was due at Plumstead, And, moreover, though 
he could not bring himself to resolve that he 
would tell his father what he was going to do 
“Tt would seem as though I were asking his 
leave!” he said to himself—he thought that he 
would make a clean breast of it to his mother, 

It made him sad to think that he should cut the 
rope which fastened his own boat among the 
other boats in the home harbor at Plumstead, 
ani that he should go out all alone into strange 
waters— turned adrift altogether, as it were, from 
the Grantly fleet. If he could only get the 
promise of his mother’s sympathy for Grace it 
would be something. He understood—no one 
better than he—the tendency of all his family to 
an uprising in the world, which tendency was 
almost as strong in his mother as in his father. 
And he had been by no means without a similar 
ambition himself, though with him the ambition 
had been only fitful, not enduring. He had s 
brother, a clergyman, a busy, stirring, eloquent 
London preacher, who got churches built, and 
was heard of far and wide asa rising man, who 
bad married a certain Lady Anne, the daughter 
of an earl, and who was already mentioned asa 
candidate for high places. How his sister was 


the wife of a marquis, and a leader in the fashion- 
able world, the reader already knows. The arch- 
deacon himself was a rich man, so powerful that 
he could afford to look down upon a bishop ; and 


Mrs. 


Grantly, though there was left about her 





something of an old softness of nature, a touch of 
the former life which had been hers before the 
stream of her days had run gold, yet she, too, 
had taken kindly to wealth and high standing, 
and was by no means one of those who construe 
literally that pocsege of Scripture, which tells us 
of the camel and the needle’s eye. 


, Grantly, our major, knew himself to be his 
; mother’s favorite child—knew himself to have 


become so since something of coolness had grown 
up between her and her august daughter. The 


i augustness of the daughter had done much to 
'reproduce the old freshness of which I have 


spoken in the mother’s heart, and had specially 
endeared to her the son who, of all her children, was 
the least subject to the family failing. The 
augue Charles Grantly—he who had married 
the aX nne—was his father’s darling in these 
days. © old archdeacon would go up to Lon- 
don and be quite happy in his son’s house. He 
met there the men whom he loved to meet, and 
heard the talk which he loved to hear. It was 
very fine, having the Marquis Hartletop for his 
son-in-law, but he had never cared to be much at 
Lady Hartletop’s house. Indeed, the archdeacon 
cared to be in no house in which those around 


him were eg ey to be big er than himself. 
Such was the little family flee m out of which 
Henry Grantly was now proposing to sail alone 
with his little boat—taking Grace Crawley with 
him at the helm. 

‘* My father is a just man at the bottom,” he said 
to himself, “‘ and though he will not forgive me he 
will not punish Edith.” 

But there was still left one of the family—uot a 
Grantly indeed, but one so nearly allied to them 
as to have his boat moored in the same harbor, 
who, as the major well knew, would thoroughly 
sympathize with him. This wasold Mr. Harding 
his mother’s father—the father of his mother and 
of his aunt Mrs. Arabin—whose home was now at 
the deanery. He was also to be at Plumstead 
during his Christmas, and he at any rate would 
give a ready assent to such a marriage as that 
which the major was proposing for himself. But 
then poor old Mr. Harding had been porn gr 
deficient in that ambition which had served to 
oe the family into which his daughter 
had married. He was a poor old man who, in 
—= of good friends—for the late bishop of the 

locese had been his dearest friend—had never 
risen high in his profession, and had fallen even 
from the moderate altitude which he had attained. 
But he was a man whom all loved who knew him ; 
and it was much to the credit of his son-in-law, 
the archdeacon, that, with all his tendencies to 
love rising suns, he had ever been true to Mr. 


Harding. 

Major Gouplly took his daughter with him, and 
on his arrival at Plumstead she of course was the 
first object of attention. Mrs, Grantly declared 
that she had — immensely, The archdeacon 
complimented her red cheeks, and said that Cosby 
Lodge was as healthy a place as any in the county, 
while Mr. Harding, Edith’s great-grandfather, 
drew 9° 9r his pocket sundry treasures with 
which he had come prepared for the delight of 
the little girl. 

Charles Grantly and Lady Anne had no chil- 
dren, and the heir of all the Hartletops was too 
august to have been trusted to the embraces of 
her mother’s grandfather. Edith, therefore, was 
all that he had in the generation, and of Edith he 
was prepared to be as indulgent as he had been, 
in their time, of his grandchildren the Grantlys, 
and still was of his grandchildren the Arabins, 
and had been before that of his own daughters. 

‘*She’s more like Eleanor than any one else,” 
said the old man, in a plaintive tone. 

Now Eleanor was Mrs. Arabin, the dean’s wife, 
and was at this time—if I were to say over forty, 
I do not think I should be uncharitable. No one 
else saw the special likeness, but no one else 
remembered, as Harding did, what Eleanor 
had been when she was three years old. 

* Aunt Nelly is in France,” said the child. 

“Yes, my darling, Aunt Nelly is in France, and 
I wish she were at home. Aunt Nelly, has been 
away a long time.” 

‘“*T suppose she’ll stay till the dean picks her up 
on his way home ?” said Mrs. Grantly. 

** So she says in her letters. I heard from ber 
yesterday, and I brought the letter, as I thought 
you’d like to see it.” 

Mrs. Granfly took the letter and read it, while 
her father still played with the child. The arch- 
déacon and the major were wep | together on 
the rug discussing the shooting at Chaldicotes, as 
to which the archdeacon had a good opinion. 

“I’m quite sure that a man with a place like 
that does more good by pre-erving than by leav- 
ing it alone. The better head of game he has the 
richer the county will be wr 4 It is just the 
same with pheasants as it is with seep and bul- 
locks. A pheasant doesn’t cost more than he’s 
worth, any more than a barn-yard f.wl. Besides, 
a@ man who preserves is always respected by the 
poachers, and the man who doesn’t is not.” 

“ There’s something in that, sir, certainly,” said 
the major. 

‘More than you think for, perhaps. Look at 
poor Sowerby, who went on there for years with- 
out a —-- How he was respected, because 
he lived as the people around him expected a gen- 
tleman to live. Thorne will have a bad time of it 
if he tries to change things,” 

“Only think,” exclaimed Mrs, Grantly, “‘ when 
Eleanor wrote she had not heard of that affair of 
poor Mr, Crawley.” 

**Does she say anything about him?” asked 
the major. 

*T'll read what she says, ‘I see in Galignani 
that a clergyman in Barsetshire has been com- 
mitted for theft. Pray tell me whoit is. Not the 
bishop I hope, for the credit of the diocese,’” 

“I wish it were,” said the archdeacon, 

* For shame, my dear,” said his wife. 

“No shame at all, we are to have a thief 
among us, l’d sooner find him in a bad man than a 

ood one. Besides we should have a change at 

e palace, which would be a great thing.” 

“But it is not odd that Eleanor should have 
heard nothing of it?” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“It’s odd at you should not have mentioned it 


yourself. 
- = not, certainly; nor you, papa, I sup- 


Mr. Harding acknowledged that he had not 
ken of it, and then they calculated perhaps 
that she might not have received any letter from 
her husband written since the news had reached 


im. 
** Besides, why should he have mentioned it?” 
said the major. ‘He only knows as yet of the 
inquiry about the check, and can have heard 
nothing of what was done by the magistrates.” 

“Still it seems so odd that Eleanor should not 
have known it, seeing that we have been talking 
of nothing else for the last week,” said Mrs. 
Grantly. . 

For two days the major said not a word of 
Grace Crawley to any one. Nothing could be more 
courteous and complaisant than was his father’s 
conduct to him. ything that he wanted for 








Edith was to be done. For himself there was no 
trouble which would not be taken. His hunting, 
and his shooting, and his fishing, seemed to have 
become matters of paramount consideration to 
his father. And then the archdeacon became 
very confidential about money matters—not 
offering engin to his son, which, as he well 
knew, would have been seen through as palpable 
bribery and corruption—but telling him of this 
little scheme and that, of one investment and of 
another—how he contemplated buying « small 
property here, and spending a few thousands on 
uilding there, 

“Of course it is all for you and your brother,” 
said the archdeacon, with that benevolent sad- 
ness which is used habitually by fathers on such 
occasions ; ‘and I like you to know what it is that I 
am doing. I told Charles about the London pro- 
perty the last time I was up,” said the archdeacon, 

‘and there shall be no difference between him 
and you, if all goes well.” 
is was very good-natured on the archdeacon’s 
part, and was not — necessary, a8 Charles 
was the eldest son; but the.major understood it 
perfectly. ‘‘ There shall be an elysium open to you, 
if only you will not do that thing of which you 
spoke when last here.” The archdeacon uttered 
no such words as these, and did not even allude 
to Grace Crawley; but the words were as good as 
ene, and had they been spoken ever so plainly, 
e€ major could not have understood them more 
clearly. He was quite awake to the loveliness of 
the elysium opened before him, He had had his 
moment of anxiety, whether his father would or 
would not make an elder son of his brother 
Charles. The whole thing was now put before 
him plainly. Give up Grace Crawley, and you 
shall share alike with your brother. Disgrace 
yous by mesrying her, and your brother shall 
ave everything. There was the choice, and it 
was still open to him to take which side he pleased. 
Were he never to go near Grace Crawley — no 
one would blame him, unless it were Miss Pretty- 
man or Mrs, Thorne. 

‘* Fill your glass, Henry,” said the archdeacon, 
m1 paeey etter, I tell you, for there is no more of 
it left. 

‘Then the major filled his glass and sipped the 
wine, and swore to himself that he would go down 
to Allington at once! What! Did his father 
think to bribe him by giving him ’20 port? He 
would certainly go down to Allington, and he 
would tell his mother to-morrow morning, or cer- 
tainly on the next day, what he was going to do. 

** Pity it should be all gone ; isn’t it, sir?” said 
the archdeacon to his father-in-law. 

“Tt has lasted my time,” said Mr. Harding, 
**and I am very much obliged to it. Dear, dear: 
how well I remember your father giving the order 
for it! There were two pipes, and somebody said 
it was a oy by ‘If the prebendaries and 
rectors can’t drink it,’ said your father, ‘the 
curates will.’” 

**Curates indeed!” said the archdeacon. “It’s 
too good for a bishop, unless one of the right 
sort.” 

_“*Your father used to say those things, but with 
him the poorer the guest the better the cheer. 
When he had a few clergymen round him, how he 
loved to make them happy!” 

** Never talked shop to them—did he ?” said the 
archdeacon. 

“Not after dinner, at any rate. Goodness 
gracious, when one thinks of it! Do you remem- 
ber how we used to play cards ?” 

“Every night regularly ; ye! 
and sixpence on the rubber,” said the arch. 
deacon. 

“Dear, dear! How things are changed! And 
I remember when the clergymen did more of the 
dancing in Barchester than all the other young 


points, 


| men in the city put together.” 


“And a good set they were—gentlemen every 
one of them. It’s well that some of them don’t 
dance now : that is, for the girls’ sake,” 

‘*T sometimes sit and wonder,” said Mr. Hard- 
ing, ‘‘ whether your father’s spirit ever comes back 
to the old house and sees the changes—and if so, 
whether he coyeewes them.” 

‘** Approves them!” said the archdeacon. 

“ Well—yes. I think he would, upon the whole. 
I'm sure of this: he would not disapprove be- 
cause the new ways are changed from his ways. 
He never thought himself infallible. And do you 
know, my dear, I am not sure that it isn’t all for 
the best. I sometimes think that some of us 
a re very idle when we were young. I was, I 
cnow.” 

‘**T worked hard enough,” said the archdeacon. 

‘Ah, yes; you. But most of us took it very 
easily. Dear, dear! When I think of it, and see 
how hard they work now, and remember what 
pleasant times we used to have—I don’t feel some- 
times quite sure.” 

‘* T believe the work was done a great deal better 
than it is now,” said the archdeacon. ‘ There 
wasn’t so much fuss, but there was more reality. 
And men were men, and clergymen were gentle- 
men, 

‘Yes, they were gentlemen.” 

‘* Such acreature as that old woman at the palace 
couldn’t have held his head up among us. at’s 
what has come of reform. A reformed House of 
Commons makes Lord Brock Prime Minister, 
and then your Prime Minister makes Dr. Proudie 
a bishop. Well, it will last my time, I suppose.” 

“Tt has lasted mine—like the wine,” said Mr, 
Harding. 

- There’s one glass more, and you shall have 
it, sir.” 

Then Mr, Harding drank the last glass of the 
1820 port, and they went into the ny one = 

On the next morning, after breakfast, the major 
went out for a walk M himself. His father had 
suggested to him that he should go over to shoot 
at Framley, and had offered him the use of every- 
thing the archdeaconry possessed in the way of 
horses, dogs, guns and carriages. But the major 
would have none of these things. He would go 
out and walk by bimself. 

‘“* He’s not thinking of her, is he?” said the 
archdeacon to his wife, in a whisper. 

“TI don’t know; I think he is,” said Mra. 
Grantly. 

‘It will be so much the better for Charles, if he 
does,” said the archdeacon, grimly ; and the look 
of his face as he spoke was by no means pleasant. 

“ L will do nothing unjust, archdeacon,” said 
his wife. 

**] will do as I like with my own,” said he; and 
then he also went out and took a walk by him- 
self. 

That evening, after dinner, there was no 1820 

rt, and no recollections of old days. They were 
rather dull, the three of them, as they sat to- 
gether, and dullness is always more unendurable 
than sadness. Old Mr. Harding went to sleep 
and the archdeacon was cross. 

“ Henry,” he said, “‘ you haven’t a word to throw 
to a dogs” , ’ 

‘*T’ve got a headache this evening, sir,” said the 
major. 

he archdeacon drank two glasses of wine, ono 





after another, quickly ; then be woke his father- 
in-law gently, and went off. 
aaa Is there anything the matter?” asked the old 
n. 
_,* Nothing particular, My father seems to be a 
little cross.” 
“Ah! I’ve been to sleep and I oughtn’t. It’s 
ae eye We'll go in and smooth him down.” 
ut the archdeacon wouldn’t be smoothed down 
on that occasion, He would let his son see the 
difference between a father pleased and a father 
Gaptonee’, or, rather, between a father pleasant 
an 


a father unpleasant. 
“* He hasn’t said anything to you, has he?” said 
the archdeacon that night fo his wife. 
‘* Not a word as yet.” 


“If he does it without the courage to tell us, I 
shall think him a cur,” said the archdeacon. 

_ “But he did tell you,” said Mrs. Grantly, stand- 
ing up for her favorite son ; “and, for the matter 
of that, he has courage enough for anything. 

he does it, I shall always say he has been driven 
to it by your threats.” 

* That’s sheer nonsense,” said the archdeacon, 

**1t’s not nonsense at all,” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“Then I suppose I was to hold my tongue and 
say nothing?” said the archdeacon, and as he 
spoke he banged the door between his dressing- 
room and Mrs, Grantly’s bedroom. 

On the first day of the new year Major Grantly 
spoke his mind his mother. The archdeacon 
had gone into Barchester, having in vain attempt- 
ed to induce his son to go with him. Mr. Hard- 
ing was in the library, reading alittle and sleeping 
a little, and dreaming of old days and old friends, 
and, perhaps, sometimes of the old wine. Mrs. 
Grantly was alone, in a small sitting-room which 
she frequented, up-stairs, when suddenly her son 
entered the room. 

“*Mother,” he said, “I think it better to tell 
you that I am going to Allington.” 

**To Allington, Henry ?” 

She knew very well who was at Allington, and 
} wen must be the business which would take him 

ere. 

‘Yes, mother. Miss Crawley is there, and there 
are circumstances which make it incumbent on 
me to see her without delay.” 

‘* What circumstances, Henry ?” 

_ “As intend to ask her to be my wife, I think 
it best to do so now. I owe it to her and to my- 
self that she should not think I am deterred by 
her father’s position.” 

_ * But would it not be reasonable that you should 
be deterred by her father’s position ?” 

“No, I thinknot. Ithink it would be dishonest 
as well as ungenerous. I cannot bring myself to 
brook such delay. Of course I am alive to the 
misfortune which has fallen upon her—upon her 
and me, too, should she ever become my wife. 
But it is one of those burdens which a man should 
have shoulders broad enough to bear.” 

** Quite so, if she were your wife, or even if you 
were engaged to her. Then honor would require 
it of you, as wellasaffection, As itis, your honor 
does not require it, and I think you should hesi- 
tate, for all our sakes, and especially for Edith’s.” 

“*Tt will do Edith no harm; and, mother, if you 
alone were concerned, I think you would feel that 
it would not hurt you.” 

“*T was not thinking of myself, Henry.” 

“As for my father, the very threats which he 
has used make me conscious that I have only to 
measure the price. He has told me that he will 
stop my allowance.” 

“But that may not be the worst. Think how 
you are situated. You are the younger son of a 
man who will be held to be justified in making an 
elder son, if he thinks fit to do so.” 

“‘T can only hope that he will be fair to Edith. 
If you will tell him that from me, it is all that I 
will ask you to do.” 

**But you will see him yourself?” 

‘No, mother ; not till I have been to Allington. 
Then I will see him again or not, just as he pleases. 
I shall stop at Guestwick, and will write ou a 
line from thence. If my father decides on doing 
anything, let me know at once, as it will be neces- 
sary that I should get rid of the lease of my 
house.” 

**Oh, Henry !” 

**T have thought a great deal about it, mother, 
and I believe I am right. Whether I am right or 
wrong, Ishall doit. I will not ask you now for 
any promise or pledge ; but should Miss Crawley 
become my wife, I hope that you at least will not 
refuse to see her as your daughter.” 

Having so spoken, he kissed his mother, and 
was about to leave the room ; but she held him by 
mam, - he = one eyes were full of tears, 

earest mother, rieve you I 
indeed.” ee ee ee 

** Not me, not me,” she said.” 

**For my father, I cannot help it. Had he not 
threatened me, I should have told him also. As 
he has done so, you must tell him. But give him 
my kindest love.” 

_ “Oh, Henry; you will be ruined—yon will, 
indeed, Can Y aw not wait? Remember how head- 
strong your father is, and fn: how good ; and how 
he loves you! Think of all that he has done tor 
a : en = ye ry ag enn 

e has ng me, but in this I cannot 
obey him. He should not ask me.” 

_“You are wrong; you are indeed. He hasa 
right to expect that you will not bring disgrace 
upon the family.” 

“Nor will I—except such disgrace as may attend 
upon poverty. Good-by, mother. I wish that you 
could have said one kind word to me,” 

* Have I not said a kind word ?” 

** Not as yet, mother.” 

**T would not for yorlds speak unkindly to you. 
If it were not for youi father, I would bid you 
bring whom you pleased home to meas your wife, 
and I would be as a mother toher. And if this 
girl should become your wife——” 

**Tt shall not be my fault if she does not.” 

**T will try to love her—some day.” 

Then the major went, leaving Edith at the 
rectory, as requested by his mother. His own 
dogcart and his servant were at Plumstead, and he 
— oy ~— to Cosby Lodge. 

en the archdeacon returned, the n 
told to him at once. ‘ = 
enry has gone to Allington to se t 
Miss Crawley,” said Mrs. Gravity. —" 

** Gone—without speaking to me!” 

_“He left his love, and said that it was useless 
his remaining, a8 he knew he should only offend 
you, 

“He has made his and he must lie 1 
it,” said the —~ Ad, aes 

And then there was not another word said about 
Grace Crawley on that occasion, 





CHAPTER XXIII.—MISS LILY DALE’S RESOLUTION. 


Te ladies at the Small House at Allington 
breakfasted at nine—a liberal nine ; and the post- 
man, whose duty it was to deliver letters in that 
village at half-past eight, being also liberal in his 
ideas as to time, always arrived punctually in the 
middle of breakfast, so that Mrs. Dale expected 
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her letters and Lily hers just before their second 
cup of tea, as though the letters formed a part 
of the morning meal. Jane, the maid-servant, 
always brought them in, and handed them to 
Mrs. Dale, for Lily had in these days come to pre- 
side at the breakfast-table ; and then there would 
be an examination of the outsides before the en- 
velopes were violated, and as each knew pretty 
well all the circumstances of the correspondence 
of the other, thcre would be some gu 
what this or that epistle might contain ; and after 
that a reading out loud of passages, and not un- 
frequently of the entire letter. But now, at the 
time of which I am speaking, Grace Crawley was 
at the small House, and therefore the common 
practice was somewhat in abeyance. 

On one of the first days of the new year Jane 
brought in the letters as usual, and handed them 
to Mrs. Dale. Lily was at the time occupied with 
the teapot, but still she saw the letters, and had 
not her hands so full as to be debarred from the 
expression ot her usual anxiety. 

‘Mamma, I’m sure I see two there for me,” she 
said. 

‘* Only one for you, Lily,” said Mrs. Dale. 

Lily instantly knew from the tone of the voice 
that some letter had come, which by the very 
aspect of the handwriting had disturbed her 
mother. L 

“There is one for you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Dale, throwing a letter across the table to Grace. 
‘And one for you, Lily, from Bell. The others 
are for me.” 

Lit And whom are yours from, mamma?” asked 
ily. : 
“One is from Mrs. Jones ; the other, I think, is 

a letter on business.” 

Then Lily said nothing further, but she observed 
that her mother only opened one of her letters at 
the breakfast table. Lily was very patient; not 
by nature, I think, but by exercise and practice. 
She had, once in her life, been too much in a 
hurry ; and having then burned herself grievously, 
she now feared the fire. She did not therefore 
follow her mother after breakfast, but sat with 
Grace over the fire, hemming diligently at _cer- 
tain articles of clothing which were intended for 
use in the Hogglestock parsonage. The two girls 
were making a set of new shirts for Mr. Crawley. 

‘But I know he will ask where they come 
from,” said Grace; “and then mamma will be 
scolded.” d 

‘But I hope he'll wear them,” said Lily, 

** Sooner or later he will,” said Grace, ‘* because 
mamma manages generally to have her way: at 
last. 

Then they went on for an hour or 80, talking 
about the home affairs at a. poy But du- 
ring the whole time Lily’s mind was inteyt upon 
her mother’s letter. , 

Nothing was said about it at lunch, and nothing 
when they walked out after lunch, for Lily was 
very patient. But during the walk Mrs. Dale be- 
came aware that her daughter was uneasy. These 
two watched each other unconsciously, with a 
closeness which hardly allowed a glance of the 
eye, certainly not a tone of the voice, to pass un- 
observed. To Mrs. Dale it was everything in the 
world that her daughter should be, if not happy 
at heart, at least tranquil ; and to Lily, who knew 
that her mother was always thinking of her, and 
of her alone, her mother was the only human di- 
vinity now worthy of adoration. But nothing was 
said about the letter during the walk. 

When they came home it was nearly dusk, and 
it was their habit to sit up for a while without 
candles, talking, till the evening had in truth set 
in and the unmistakable and enforced idieness of 
remaining without candles was apparent. mae | 
this time, Lily, demanding patience of herself a 
the while, was thinking what she would do, or 
rather what she would say, about the letter. That 
nothing could be done or said in the presence of 
Grace Crawley was a matter of course, nor would 
she do or say anything to get rid of Grace. She 
would be very patient ; but she would, at last, ask 
her mother about the letter. 

And then, as luck would have it, Grace Crawley 

ot up and left the room. Lily still waited for a 
few minutes, and, in order that her patience 
might be thoroughly exercised, she said a word or 
two about her sister Bell; how the eldest child’s 
whooping-cough was nearly well, and how the 
baby was doing wonderful things with its first 
tooth. Butas Mrs. Dale had already seen Bell’s 
letter, all this was not intensely interesting. At 
last Lily came to the point and asked her ques- 
tion: 

“Mamma, from whom was that other letter 
which you got this morning?” 

Oni story will ey be best told by commu- 
nivating the letter to the reader before it was dis- 
cussed with Lily. The letter was as follows : 


** GENERAL CoMMITTEE OFFICE, Jan., 186-.” 


I should have said that Mrs. Dale had not 
opened the letter till she had found herself in the 
solitude of her own bedroom; and that then, be- 
fore doing so, she had examined the handwriting 
with anxious eyes. Whan she first received it she 
thought she knew the writer, but was not sure. 
Then she had glanced at the impression over the 
fastening, and had known at once from whom the 
letter had come. It was from Mr. Crosbie, the 
man who had brought so much trouble into her 
house, who had jilted her daughter ; the only man 
in the world whom she had a right to regard as a 
positive enemy to herself. She had ro doubt 
about it, as she tore the envelope open; and yet, 
when the address given made her quite sure, a 
new.feeling of shivering came upon her, and she 
asked herself whether it might not be better that 
she should send his letter back to him without 
reading it. But she read it, ‘ 


*Mapam,” the letter began— 


You will be very much surprised to hear from 
me, and I am quite aware that I am not entitled 
to the ordinary courtesy of an acknowledgment 
from you, should you be —— to throw my let- 
ter on one side as unworthy of your notice. But I 
can not refrain trom addressing yon, and must 
leave it to you to reply to me or not, as you may 
think fit. 

**T will only refer to that episode of my life with 
which you are acquainted, for the sake of acknow- 
ledging my great fault and of assuring you that I 
did net go unpunished. It would be useless for 
me now to attempt to explain to you the circum- 
stances which led me into that difficulty which 
énded in so great a blunder ; but I will ask you to 
believe that { folly was greater than my sin. 

“But I will come to my point at once. You 
are, no doubt, aware that I married a daughter of 
Lord de Courcy, and that I was separated from 
my wife a few weeks after our unfortunate mar- 
riage. It is now something over twelve months 
since she died at Baden-Baden, in her mother’s 
heuse. I never saw her since the first day we 

arted. I have not a word to say against her. 

‘he fault was mine in marrying a woman whom I 
did not love, and had never loved. When I mar- 
ried Lady Alexandrina, I loved, not her, but your 
daughter. 


essing as to | 





“T believe I may venture to say to you that | 


your daughter once loved me. From the day on 
which I last wrote to you that terrible letter which 
told you of my fate, Ihave never mentioned the 
name of Lily Dale to buman ears. It has been too 
sacred for my mouth—too sacred for the inter- 
course of any friendship with which I bave bcen 
blessed. I now use it for the first time to og in 
order that I msy ask whether it be possible that 
her old love chould ever live again. Mine has 
lived always—has never faded for an hour, makis 
me miserable during the years that have passe 
since I saw her, but capable of making me very 
happy, if I may be allowed to see her again. 

ou will understand my purpose now as well 
as though I were to write pages. I have no 
scheme formed in my head for seeing your daugh- 
ter again. How can I dare to form a scheme, 
when I am aware that the chance of success must 
be so strong against me? But if you will tell me 
that there can be a gleam of hope, I will obey any 
commands that you can put upon me in any | 
that you may point out. I am free again—an 
she is free. I love her with all my heart, and 
seem to long for nothing in the world but that she 
should become my wife. Whether any of her old 
love may still abide with her, you will know. If 
it do, it may even yet prompt her to forgive one 
who, in spite of falseness of gouduct, has yet been 
true to her in heart, 

**T have the honor to be, madam, 
*‘ Your most obedient servant, 
“ ApoLrHUS CROSBIE.” 


This was the letter which Mrs. Dale had re- 
ceived, and of which she had not as yet said a 
word to Lily, or even made up her mind whether 
she would say a word or not. Dearly as the 
mother and daughter loved each other ; thorough 
as was the confidence between them, yet the name 
of Adolphus Crosbie had not been mentioned be- 
tween them oftener, perhaps, than haif-a-dozen 
times since the blow had been struck. Mrs. Dale 
knew that their feelings about the man were alto- 
quer different, She, herself, not only con- 

emned him for what he had done, believing 1t to 
be impossible that any shadow of excuse could be 
urged for his offense, thinking that the fault had 
shown the man to be mean beyond Te 
but she had allowed herself actually to hate him. 
He had, in one sense, murdered her daughter, and 
she believed that she never could forgive him. 
But Lily, as her mother well knew, had forgiven 
this man altogether, had made excuses for him 
which cleansed his sin of all its blackness in her 
own eyes, and was to this day anxious as ever for 
his welfare and his happiness. Mrs. Dale feared 
that Lily did in truth love him still. If it was so, 
was she not bound to show her this letter? Lily 
was old enough to judge for herself—old_enough, 
and wise enough, too. 
half-a-score of times that morning that she could 
not be justified in keeping the letter from her 
daughter, 

But re she much wished that the letter had 
never been written, and would have given very 
much to be able to put it out of the way without 
injustice to Lily. To her thinking, it would be 
impossible that Lily should be happy in marrying 
such aman, Such a marriage now would be, as 
Mrs. Dale thought, a degradation to her daugh- 
ter, A terrible injury had been done to her; but 
such reparation as this would, in Mrs. Dale’s eyes, 
only make the injury deeper. And yet Lily love 
the man; and, loving him, how could she resist 
the temptation of his offer? ° 

‘Mamma, from whom was that letter which 
you got this morning ?” Lily asked. 

For a few moments Mrs. Dale remained silent. 

“Mamma,” continued Lily, “I think I know 
whom it wasfrom. If you tell me to ask nothing 
further, of course I will not.” 

“No, Lily ; I can not tell you that.” 

“Then, mamma, out with it at once. 
the use of shivering on the brink ?” 
‘Tt is from Mr. Crosbie.” 

“IT knew it. I can not tell you why, but I knew 

And now, mamma—am I to read it ?” 

**You shall do as you please, Lily.” 

* Then I please to read it,” 

“Listen tome a moment, first. For myself, I 
wish that that the letter had never been written. 
It tells badly for the man, as I think of it. I can 
not understand how any man could have brought 
himself to address either you or me, after having 
acted as he acted.” 

n **But, mamma, we differ about all that, you 
snow.” ° 

‘* Now he has written, and there is the letier—if 
you choose to read it.” 

Lily had it in her hand, but she still sat motion- 
less, holding it. 

** You think, mamma, I ought not to read it?” 

“You must judge for yourself, dearest.” 

“And if I do not read it, what shall you do, 
mamma ?” 

“TI shall do nothing—or perhaps, I should, in 
such a case, acknowledge it, and tell him that we 
have nothing more to say to him.” 

“That would be very stern.” 

“He has done that which makes some stern- 
ness necessary.” 

Then Lily was again silent, and still she sat 
motionless, with the letter in her hand. 

“Mamma,” she said, at last, “if you tell me 
not to read it, I will give it to you back unread. 
you bid me exercise my own judgment, I shall 
take it up stairs and read it.” 

**You must exercise your own judgment,” said 
Mrs. Dale, 

Then Lily got up from her chair, and walked 
slowly out of the room, and went to her mother’s 
chamber. The thoughts which passed through 
Mre. Dale’s mind while her daughter was reading 
the letter were very sad. She could find no com- 
fort anywhere. Lily, she told herself, would surely 
give way to this man’s renewed expressions of 
affection, and she, Mrs. Dale, herself, would be 
called upon to give her child to a man whom she 
could neither love nor respect ; whom, for aught 
she knew, she could never cease to hate. And che 
could not bring herself to believe that Lily would 
be happy with such aman. As for her own life, 
desolate as it would be—she cared little for that. 
Mothers know that their daughters will leave them. 
Even widowed mothers, mothers with but one 
child left—such a one as was this mother—are 
aware that they will be left alone, and they can 
bring themselves to welcome the sacrifice of them- 
selves with ote of satisfaction. Mrs. Dale 
and Lily had, indeed, of late become bound to- 

ether especially, so that the mother had been 
fastitied in regarding the link which joined them 
as being firmer than that by which most daugh- 
ters are bound to their mothers; but in all that 
she would have found no regret. Even now, in 
these very eo she was hoping that apm 
yet be brought to give herself to John Eames, 

ut she could not, after all that was come and 
gone, be happy in thinking that Lily should be 
given to —s us Crosbie. 

When Mrs. Dale went up-stairs to her own room 
before dinner, Lily was not there ; nor were they 
alone together again that evening, except fora 


What is 


it. 


Mrs. Dale told herself | 


Ifia 





moment, when Lily, as was usual, went into her 
mother’s room when she was undressing. But 
neither of them then said a word about the letter. 
Lily, during dinner, and throughout the evening, 
had borne herself well, giving no sign of special 
emotion, keeping to hers lf entire vy her own 
thoughts about the proposition made to her. And 
afterward she had progressed diligently with the 
fabrication of Mr. Crawley’s shirts, as though ehe 
had no such leitcr in her pocket, And yet there 
was not a moment in which she was not thinking 
ofit. To Grace, just before she went to bed, she 
did aay one word. 

“I wonder whether it can ever come to a per- 
20n to be so placed that there can be no doing 
right—let what will be done—that do or not do, 
as you may, it must be wrong.” 

a “IT hope you are not in such a condition,” said 
race, 

“T am something near it,” said Lily, ‘* but 
pee if I look long enough I shall see the 
ight.’ 

“TI hope it will be a happy light at last,” said 
Grace, who thought that Lay was reterring only 

John Eames, 

At noon on the next day, Lily had still said no- 
thing to her mother about the letier ; aud then 
what she said was very little. 

** When must you answer Mr. Crosbie, mamma?” 

“When, my dear?” 

‘I mean how long may you take? It need not 
be to-day.” 

“No; certainly not to-day.” 

“Then I will talk over it with you to-morrow. 
It wants some thinking, does it not, mamma ?” 

‘It would not want much with me, Lily.” 

“But then, mamma, you are not I, Believing 
as I believe, tecling as I fecl, it wants some think- 
ing. That’s what I mean.” 

**T wish I could help you, my dear.” 

** You ehall help me—to-morrow.” 

he morrow came and Lily was very patient ; 
but she had prepared hersclt, and had prepared 
the time also, so that in the hour of the gloaming 
she was alone with her mother, and sure that she 
might remain alone with her for an hour or 80. 

** Mamma, sit there,” she said : *‘ I will sit down 
here, and then I can lean against you and be com- 
fortable. Youcan bear as much of me as that, 
can’t you, mamma?” 

Then Mrs. Dale put her arm over Lily’s shoulder, 
and embraced her daughter. 

“And now, mamma, we will talk about this won- 
dcrful letter.” 

“I do not know, dear, that I have anything to 
say about it.” 

“* But you must have something to say about it, 
mamma, You must bring yourself to have some- 
thing to say—to have a great deal to say.” 

**You kuow what I think as well as though I 
talked for a weck.” 

* That won't do, manuna, 
be hard with me.” 

** Hard, Lily!” 

**1 don’t mean that you will hurt me, or not give 
me any food, or that you will not go on caring 
about me more than anything else in the whole 
worid ten times over——” 

And Lily, as she spoke, tizhtened the embrace 
of her mother’s arm round her neck. 

“Tm not afraid you'll be hard in that way. But 
you must soften your heart so as to be able to 
mention his name and talk about him, and tell 
me what lought to do. You must ece with my 
eyes, and hear with my ears, and feel with my 
heart, and then, when I know that you have done 
that, I must judge with your judgment.” 

“Tt wish you to use your own.” 

“Yes ; because ycu won't see with my eyer, and 
hear with myears, That’s what I call being hava. 
Though you should feed me with blood from your 
breast, I should call you a hard ape unless 
you could give me also the sympathy which I de- 
mand from you. You see, mamma, we have never 
allowed ourselves to speak of this man.” 

** What need has there been, dearest ?” 

*“Only because we have been thinking of him. 
Out of the full heart the mouth speaketh—that is, 
the mouth does so when the full heart is allowed 
to have its own way comfortably.” 

** There are things which should be forgotten.” 

** Forgotten, mamma!” 

**'The memory of which should not be fostered 
by much taiking.” 

**T have never blamed you, mamma, never even 
in my heart. I have known how good and gra- 
cious and sweet you have been. But I have often 
accused myself of cowardice, because I have not 
allowed his name to cross my lips either to you or 
to Bell. To talk of forgetting such an accident 
as that isafarce, And as fe 1 fostering the mem- 
ory of it—! Do you think that I have ever 
spent a night from that time to this without think- 
ing of him? Do you imagine that I have ever 
crossed our own lawn, or gone down through the 
garden-path there, without thinking of the times 
when he and I walked there together? There 
needs no fostering for euch memories as those. 
They are weeds which will grow rank and strong, 
though nothing be done to foster them. There is 
the earth and the rain, and that is enough for 
them. You cannot kill them if you would, and 
they certainly will not die because you are care- 
ful not to hoe and rake the ground.” 

“Lily, you forget how short the time has been 


Come, you must not 


s yet.” 

“T have thought it very long, but the truth is, 
mamma, that this non-fostering of memories, as 
you call it, has not been the real cause of our 
silence. We have nut spoken of Mr. Crosbie be- 
cause we have not thought alike about him, Had 
you spoken, you would have spoken with anger, 
and I could not endure to hear him abused, That 
has been it.” 

* Partly eo, Lily.” 

** Now you must talk of him, and_you mnst not 
abuse him. We must talk of him, because some- 
thing must be done about this letter. Even if it 
be left unanswered, it cannot be so left without 
discussion. And yet you must say no evil of him.” 

** Am I to think that he behaved well?” 

“No, mamma, you are not to think that; but 
you are to look upon his fault as a fault that has 
been forgiven.” 

“It cannot be forgotten, dear.” 

** But, mamma, when you go to heaven——” 

“ My dear!” 

“But you will go to heaven, mamma, snd why 
should I not speak of it? You will go to heaven, 
and yet I suppose you have been very wicked, be- 
cause we are all very wicked, But you won't be 
told of your wickedness there. You won't be 
hated there, because you were this or that when 
you were here.” 

“T hope not, Lily; but isn’t your argument al- 
most profane ?” 

“No; I don’t think eo. We ask to be forgiven 
just as we forgive. That is the way in which we 
hope to be forgiven, and therefore it is the way in 
which we ou “ht to forgive. When you say that 
prayer at night, mamma, do you ever ask yourself 
whether you have forgiven him ?” 

“T forgive him as far as humanity can forgive. 
I would do him no injury.” 





— 


But if you and I are forgiven only after tuat 
fashion, we shall never get to heaven.’ 

Lily paused for some further answer from her 
mother, but as Mrs. Dale was silent, she allowed 
that portion of the subject to pass as completed. 

** And now, mamma, what answer do you think 
we ought to send to his letter ?” 

me My dear, how amItosay? You knowl have 
said already that if I could act on my own judg- 
ment, I would send none.” 

“But that was said in the bitterness of gall.” 

Come, Lily, say what you tink yourself. We 
shall get on better when you have brought your- 
self to speak. Do you think that you wish to see 
him again?” 

“I don’t know, mamma, Upon the whole, I 
think not.” 

.“* Then, in heaven’s name let me write and tell 
him so.” 

“Stop a moment, mamma. There are two per- 
sons here to be considered—or rather three.” 

“T would not have you think of me in such a 
question,” 

**T know you would not; but never mind, and 
let me goon. The three of us are concerned, at 
any rate; you, and he, and I. I am thinking of 
him now. We have ali suffered, but I do believe 
that hitherto be has had the worst of it.” 

** And who has deserved the worst ?” 

a Mamma, how can you go back in that way? 
We have agreed that this should be regarded as 
dene and gone. He has been very unhappy, and 
now we see what remedy he proposes to himself 
for his misery. Do I flatter myself it I allow my- 
self to look at it in that way ?” 

‘Perhaps he thinks he is offering a remedy for 
your misery ?” 

As this was said Lily turned round slowly, and 
looked up into her mother’s face. 

‘*Mamma,” she said, “‘thatis verycruel. I did 
not think you could be so cruel. How can you, 
who believe him to be so selfish, think that ?’ 

‘It is very hard to judge of men’s motives. I 
have never supposed him to be so black that he 
would not wish to make atonement for the evil he 
has done.” 

“It I thonght that, there certainly could be but 
one answer.” 

“* Who can look into a man’s heart and judge all 
the sources of his actions? There are mixed feel- 
ings there, no doubt. Remorse for what he has 
done; regret for what he has lost—something, 
perhaps, of the purity of love.” 

Bs Yes, something—I hope something, for his 
e. 

.“ But when a horse kicks and bites, you know 
his nature and do not go near him. When a man 
has cheated you once, you think he will cheat you 
again, and you do not deal with him. You do not 
look to gather grapes from thistles, after you have 
found that they are thistlee.” 

“T still go for the roses, thouch I have often 
torn my hand with thorns in looking for them.” 

‘*But you do not pluck those that have become 
cankered in the blowing.” 

“* Because he was once at fault, will he be can- 
kered always.” 

“I would not trust him.” 

‘Now, mamma, see how different we are—or, 
rather, how different it is when one judges for 
oneself or for another. If it were simply myself 
and my own future fato in life, I would trust him 
with it all to-morrow, without a word. I should 
go to him as a gambler goes to the gambling-table, 
snowing that if I lost everything I coal hardly 
be poorer than I was before. But I should have 
a better hope than the gambler is justified in 
having. That, however, is not my difficulty. And 
when I think of him I cin see a prospect of 
success forthe gambler. I think so well of my- 
self that, loving him asI do—yes, mamma, do not 
be uneasy—loving him, as I do, I believe I could 
be a comfort to him. I think that he might be 
better with me than without me—thatis, he would 
be so, if he could teach himself to look back upon 
the past as I can do, aud to judge of me as I can 
judge of him.” 

“He has nothing, at least, for which to con- 
demn you.” 

“But he would have, were I to marry him now. 
He would condemn nre because I had forgiven 
him. He would condemn me, because I had Coens 
what he had done to me, and had stillloved him— 
loved him through it all. He would feel and know 
the weakness—and there is weakness, I have 
been weak in not being able to rid myself of him 
altogether. He would recognize this after awhile 
and would despise me for it. But he would not 
see what there is of devotion to him in my bein 
able to bear the taunts of the world in going bac 
to him, and your taunts, and my own taunts, I 
should have to bear his also—not spoken aloud, 
but to be seen in his face and heard in his voice— 
and that I could not endure. If he despised me, 
and he wouid, that would make us both unhappy. 
Therefore, mamma, tell him not to come—tell him 
that he never can come ; but, if it be possible, tell 
him this tenderly.” 

Then she got up and wa'ked away, as though 
she were going out of the room; but her mother 
had caught her before the door was opened. 

“Lily,” sho said, “if you think you can be 
happy with him, he shall come,” 

**No, mamma, no. I have been looking for the 
light ever since i read his letter, and I think I see 
it. And now, mamma, I will make a clean breast 
of it. From the moment in which 1 heard that 
that poor woman was dead, I have been in a 
state of flutter. It has been weak of me, and 
silly, and contemptible. But I could not help it. 
I kept on asking myself whetiier he would ever 
think of me now? Well, he has answered the 
question, and has so done it that he has forced 
upon me the necessity of a resolution. I have 
resolved, aud I beiieve that I shall be the better 
for it.” 

The letter which Mrs. Dale wrote to Mr. Crosbie 
was as follows : 


“Mrs. Dale presents her compliments to Mr. 
Crosbie, and begs to assure him that it will not 
now be possible that he should renew the relations 
which were broken off three years ago between 
lim and Mrs, Dale’s family.” 


[t was very short, certainly, and it did not by 
any means satisiy Mrs. Dale. But she did not 
know how to say more without saying too much. 
The object of her letter was to save him the 
trouble of a futile perseverance, and them from 
the annoyance of persecution ; and this she wished 
to do without mentioning ner daughter's name, 
And she was determined that no word siould 
escape her in which there was any touch of sever- 
ity, any hint of an accusation, So much she owed 
to Lily in return for all that Lily was prepared to 
abandon. 

“There is my note,” she said at last, offering it 
to her daughter. 

“] did not mean to see it,,” said Lily; “and, 
mamma, I will not readit now. Letit go. I know 
you have been good, and have not scolded him.” 

“JT have not scolded bim, certainly,” said Mrs, 
Dale. 

And then the letter was sent, 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AT TILBURY FORT. ENGLAND. 


Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury, England. 

Trzvry, in the county 6f Essex, England, 
fs now a regular fortification. During the reign of 
Henry the VIIL, a block-house was built on the present 
site of the fort, and when the Spaniards were expected 
to attack England in 1588, with their invincible Armada, 
a camp was formed here of more than 18,000 men, un- 
der the command of the Earl of Leicester. This camp 
was visited by Queen Elizabeth while the excitement 
was intense all through England for fear of the threat- 
ened invasion. The Queen rode into the camp with her 
attendanta, and by her martial bearing and confidence 
of success inspired the army to the highest point of 
enthusisam. Fortunately, however, a storm so scat- 
tered the Spanish, fleet that the active services of the 
army in the field were not required. 








Japanese Sportsman, with a 
Dart and Blow-Pipe. 


Tx blow-pipe is used by the 
Japanese as an instrument of offense, 
and especially in hunting small birds. 
The accuracy with which they aim, and 
the distance at which they kill their 
game, is astonishing to those who have 
never seen so simple aweapon used In 
their use of this weapon, as well as in 
many of their manufactures, the civil- 
ized nations can obtain many valu- 
able hints from this nation, whom we 
have been heretofore inclined to con- 
sider as semi-barbarous. 








The Celebrated Dragon Tree. 


Tue celebrated dragon tree of 
Oratavo, in the island of Teneriffe, one 
of the Canary Islands, which has been 
known and used as a landmark for 
centuries by seamen of all nations, 
exists no longer. The hurricane on 
the 8th of April, which caused con- 
siderable damage in those islands, up- 
rooted it. The tree had a very peculiar 
shape, and was universally known as 
the Drago de Oratavo. Its age was es- 
timated at over 1,000 years. The first 
account of it was given by the Francis- 
can Friar Gela Antonio, who visited 
the Canaries in 1267. The dragon-tree 
is a species of palm, and is so called 
from an astringent juice, like dragon’s- 
blood, which it produces. This speci- 
men was considered by Humboldt as 
probably the oldest tree on the globe. 
It was sixty fect high, and forty-eight 
feet in circumference near the root. 
At the top it branchedjout like a 








candelabra, each bough ending in a bunch of leaves. 
One half of the crown of this tree fell in 1819, and now 
the entire tree has been overturned by a storm, 








The Recent Crevasse near Baton Rouge. 


Tue word crevasse is applied to the breaks 
made by the current of the Mississippi in the banks or 
levees, which are built up to confine the stream. 

Few persons can form an adequate idea of what such 
ascene presents, It is a spectacle that appalls the be- 
holder, rendered still more startling from the fact, its 
impetuosity, while the water is high, would seem to 
defy all human efforts to check. Rushing and rolling 
away far and wide over beauteous gardens, uprooting 
trees and shrubbery, and laying waste whole parterres 
of flowers, bearing on its rugged surface everything 
that yields to its force, it is indeed a sight by no means 


SAPANESE SPORTSMAN WITH DART 


calculated’ to impress 
us with what some 
might term “poetic 
grandeur.” 

Even when these cre- 
vasses are stopped, the 
deterioration in the 
price of property, the 
uncertainty of vested 
capital, necessarily re- 
tard the commercial 
and financial prospects 
of the country. Thus a 
palpable neglect on the 
part of the municipali- 
ties has led to an evil 
which all must con- 
demu, for all feel its 
effects. Scientific men 
long since called public 
attention to these turns 
and bends in the Mis- 
sissippi river, and the 
very spot of the crevasse 


from past experience, that for upward of eighty years 
these crevasses, even along the natural embankment, 
have occurred, not owing altogether to the force of the 
water in its natural channel, but trom its wild and im- 
petuous character otherwise. The very character of 
the stream, presenting on the map the appearance of a 
huge serpent, twisting its form into a thousand undula: 
tions, exhibits its danger. 

Sweeping forcibly from point to point, curving round 
its bend, carrying along with it forest trees, bearing 
down embankments, lashing the shores with its fury, 
and carrying ruin and desolation in its career; these 
are the dangers to be apprehended, and the river bears 
on its treacherous bosom the groans of thousands who 
have lost, not only their property, but the lives of those 
dear to them. At the season of high waters nothing is 
more familiar to the ears of the people on the river than 
the deep crash of a land-slide, in which larger or smaller 
masses of the soil on the banks, with all the trees, are 
plunged into the stream. Such is its character from 
the Missouri to the Balise; a wild, furious, whirling 
river, never navigated safely axcept with great caution. 
The constant wearing away of these bends must ulti- 
mately cause a break, and unless dykes are formed, and 





we picture was pointed 
out to the authorities 
forty years ago. 

These turns and 
bends in the Missis- 





sippi river are the most 


THE CELEBRATED 


dangerous as well as 
treackerous points of 
this great stream. The 
river sweeps round, 
perhaps, the half circle, 
and is precipitated from 
the point in a current 
diagonally across the 
channel to another 
curve of the same reg- 
ularity upon the oppo- 
site shore. In the bend 
is the deepest channel, 
the heaviest movement 
of waters, and what is 
called the “thread of the current.” Between this 
thread and the shore there are generally counter cur- 
rents, or eddies, and in the crumbling and tender allu- 
vial soil the river is generally making inroads upon the 
banks on the bend side. Opposite the bend there is 
always a sand-bar, matched, in the convexity of its 
formation, to the concavity of the bend. 


Whenever a crevasse occurs at these bends, and all 
the injury exhausted which its impetuosity can inflict, 
the repairing the levee is simply a patch-work, turning 
for a time the stream without guarding against a repe- 
tition. The scientific men, to whose attention the sub- 
ject was brought, suggested the formation of dykes, 
with the addition of stone parapets at either extreme, 
thus guarding against the constant wearing away of the 
embankment on this side, as it had, and has been for 
years, on the other side. It must also be taken into 





consideration, and it is hoped the authorities will profit 





ANDJSLOW-PIPE. 


these protected by stone parapets, crevasses will con 
tinue, and the whole section of that portion of Louisiana 
lying below Baton Rouge will be, from time to time, 
submerged. Accounts from that section, dated April 3, 
furnish a statement of two crevasses—one twenty miles 
below Baton Rouge, and the other still lower down. 





DRAGON TREE OF ORATAVO, CANARYJISLANDS, 
RECENTLY BLOWN DOWN. 


A PRACTICAL JOKE. 


Mr. Tomas Taytor, who was proprietor ot 
the King’s Theatre at various periods ranging from 1779 
to 1803, was one of the most eccentric cf beings. He 
was what people then denominated a ‘ humorist,” 
merely because he was exceedingly queer, and wonder- 
fully impudent. In the outset of his career he had been 
a clerk in the bank of Snow & Co., and as he really had 
a certain degree of cleverness and acuteness, he might 
have made a respectable fortune, had he not found, as 
he declared, ‘‘ the climate of Snow & Co.’s bank too cold 
for his complexion,” and quitted the precincts of the 
city to become manager of the King’s Theatre. For 
this position he had no qualification beyond a passion 
for speculation. He is described as having had “all 
Sheridan’s deficiency of fi ia) management, without 
that extraordinary man’s resources, so unaccountably 
brought into action when every refuge seemed closed 
against him.”’ 

He had also Sheridan’s mania for practical jokes. On 
the occasion of the laying of the first stone of his new 
theatre (1791), he played off one of his pranks, A party 
of tis friends pexsuaded him to invite them to break- 
fast on the morning of the day appointed for the cere- 
mony. To this he agreed, but secretly determined that 
he should not be a loser by his enforced liberality, 
With this idea he wrote in the name of some mnotua. 
triend to each of the gentlemen who were to be his 
guests, recommending them to take a supply of } ro- 
visions, as their host meant to play a trick on them, by 
setting them down to empty dishes, 

The advice was obeyed; each gentleman sent, or took 








in his carviag® ® plentiful contribution of preserved 
meats, pies, lobsters, champagne, or 
similar delicacies. On entering Tay- 
lor’s room, they were disconcerted to 
find the table laden with the choicest 
viands, and, on seeing the evident 
hoax, they could not help breaking 
into a violent fit of laughter. With ime 
perturbable gravity, Taylor ordered 
into his own larder the good things 
which they had provided, and then sat 
down to play host. Breakfast over, 
he pretended that he wished to show 
them a valuable picture, and ushered 
them into an adjoining room; he then, 
apologizing for a momentary absence, 
left them, locked the door, and ran off 
to join the procession to the site of 
the new theatre. The prisoners, after 
a time, began to wonder at his pro- 
longed absence, and on trying the 
door, were dismayed to find them- 
selves locked in; they knocked re 
peatedly, and shouted, and it was not 
until they were nearly frantic that a 
servant approached. The man pro- 
tested that he had no key, but said 
that he would instantly follow Mr 
Taylor and obtair one, This he did, 
and the released captives issuing forth 
encountered a large placard, announc® 
ing to the public an “ unparalleled 
novelty in natural history; in the 
exhibition of fourteen full-grown 
jackals, or lions’ providers, to be seen 
at the house of Mr. Thomas Taylor, 
all living ip one den, in perfect amity! 
After renewed laughter, the jackals 
hastened to the Haymarket, arriving 
just as the ceremony was concluded, 
when Taylor affected great surprise that 
so contemptible an exhibition as a 
“wild beast show’ could have de- 
tained them. This joke was a type ot 
his life, which was “one continua 
hoax.”’ 
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AN ODD STORY. 


HOME INCIDENTS, 


An Odd Story. 


A member of the ‘‘ Travelers’ Club’’ was recounting 
his travels the other evening after dinner to a friend, 
and commenced in this way: ‘When I was traveling 
in Russia, I was attacked in crossing a forest by a pack 
of twelve wolves, and from my postchaise window I 
fired my revolver and killed the first wolf; and, strange 
to say, his companions stopped and devoured him, and 
then came on again in the fight. I shot another, and 
my postilion killed a third, both of which were de- 
voured, and sowe went on until only one wolf remained, 
and I killed him as we were entering the town, and I 
observed that be was immensely fat. He, of course, 
had devoured all his companions.”” ‘‘ Dear me,”’ said 
the friend, ‘‘ that’s very odd.’’ ‘“‘ Very odd,” said the 
traveler, ‘‘ but not near so odd as that which happened 
on the following day, I was out shooting antelopes, and 
fired at one as he stood on the top of a crag, and, odd 
to say, the ball passed through his neck, and killed 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS LAWYER. 


another which was standing on a crag a quarter of a 
mile further off.”” “‘ That’s very odd,”’ said his friend, 
“Yes; but the odd part of the story istocome. The 
report of my rifle so alarmed an old he-bear which 
happened to be up in a tree, that he fell to the 
ground, broke his neck, and died on the spot. “ Well,” 
said the friend, “upon my soul that’s very odd.” 
“Yes, odd,” said the traveler, “but not so odd as 
the sequel to my story. A thunderstorm came on and 
I sought refuge in a hollow tree, and, to my horror, I 
descended into a nest of young bears, where I had not 
been very long when I heard a strange tapping, the un- 
mistakable signs of the return of the she-bear. She 
ascended the tree and was descending the hollow. 
With the rapidity of lightning I seized her by the tail 
and plunged my hunting-knife into her haunches, upon 
which she started upward, dragging me with her, and 
as she went down one side of the tree I escaped by the 
other.”” ‘‘Now, really, that’s very odd, said the 
friend, ‘‘ for it’s the first time in my life I ever heard of 
a bear with a tail.” “Yes,” replied the traveler, “and 
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A PUGNACIOUS GOAT, 
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A PANIC IN A CIRCUS. 


it was the only time I ever met with one, and that’s 
very odd.” The oddity of this last incident seems to 
merit illustration. 


A Conscientious Lawyer. 


A lawyer in Danville, N. Y., was sent for by a man 
who desired to become his client. Inquiring naturally 
what crime he was accused of, the party accused re- 
plied that somebody had been mean enough to charge 
him with stealing $150 in banknotes, and had got him 
indicted. ‘Are you guilty?’ asked the lawyer. 
«‘ That’s none of your business,” replied the accused, 
** They say it makes no difference with you whether a 
man is guilty or not, you will contrive to dig him out 
seme way. So don’t talk any more about the guilty till 
you hear what the jury says.” ‘‘ Well, what about the 
pay?” said the lawyer. ‘ You just hold on till the trial 
is over, pitch into the accuser on the cross-examination, 
and the other fellow he has got to back him up, and 
you’ll have no trouble about the pay.’’ The trial com- 
menced and proved to be a somewhat exciting and pro- 
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MEDALS IN THE ARMY. 


tracted one. The district attorney proved that the 
money in question was composed of two fifty dollar 
bills on a certain bank, and the remainder all in ten 
dollar bills, all of which were wrapped up in a piece of 
oil silk, The jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 
The accused, greatly elated, invited the lawyer into one 
of the vacant jury rooms. As soon as they were alone he 
slapped him on the shoulder, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Free as 
water, ain’t I? What's the use of trying a man for 
stealin’ when you are around? Now I suppose you 
want your pay?” “Yes, have you got anything to pay 
with?” ‘Lend me your knife and we'll see about that.’* 





The lawyer complied. The accused immediately com- 
menced ripping and cutting away at the waistband of 
his pantaloons, and soon produced the roll of bills for 


| the stealing of which he had just been tried, wrapped 





up in the identical piece of silk described by the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, and throwing it down on the 
table before the astonished lawyer, exclaimed: ‘‘ There, 
take your pay out of that; I guess there is enough to 
pay you tolerably well.” ‘ Why, you villain! you stole 





DEATH FROM TIGHT LACING. 
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BURSTING OF A WATERFALL. 


that money after all,” said the lawyer. “Do you ex- 
pect I can take any of that money?” ‘Stole that 
money! Didn’t them twelve men up-stairs there just 
say I didn’t steal it? What’s the use of trying to raise 
a question of conscience after twelve respectable men 
have given their opinion on the subject? Take your 
pay out of that, and ask no questions. Don’t be modest 
in taking; I got it easy enough, and you’ve worked hard 
enough for it.” 


A Pugnacious Goat. 


The Forty-seventh Police Precinct in Williamsburg 
has long been troubled with a ferocious goat which 
butted everything on sight, and has been the discomfit- 
ure of several worthy citizens, the terror of children 
and ladies, and the upsetter of sundry policemen. It 
belonged to Mary White, and Mary White belonged to 
86 South-Second street. One Sunday it Butted three 
policemen into the gutter unceremoniously and con- 
secutively. Their clubs and their courage, or the want 
of it, had no effect on the beast. Mary White was 


‘‘HOW ARE yor, BILL!” 


warned to keep the goat tied up or to make goat-meat 
of it, but she refused. It is even said that Dr. Crane, 
of the Board of Health, had a notice served on her for 
maintaining a goat which was a “‘ nuisance,’’ and order- 
ing her to “abate the same.” But she didn’t. Ac- 
cordingly, Sergeant Elliot and a squad of six policemen 
went out, and after a most desperate battle, in which 
three of the force were put hors de combat, and one 
numbered among the “ missing,’’ finally succeeded in 
capturing the goat, and then nabbed Mary White, the 
owner of the bellicose quadraped. Taken before Justice 
Dailey, the woman was sent to jail for five days for the 
goat’s conduct, and the goat has been retained as a 
deodand. 
Panic in a Circus. 

A furious horse was brought to the ‘Coliseum ”’ in 
Chicago, where a horse-tamer was exhibiting. The 
building was densely crowded with spectators. The 
horse-tamer was about to commence to manipulate the 
irritable brute, but before any result could be achieved 
the latter made a sudden bound from the hands of his 
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A PRACTICAL IDEA OF DISCIPLINE. 
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A CHINESE WEDDING. 


owner, whoi'let go the bridle, and sprang’ wildly into the 
circle among the audience. A scream of terror rose 
from every part of the house, and this had the effect of 
still further maddening the infuriated animal, who 
struggled and pranced from one circle of seats to 
another among the thickest of the spectators, till he 
reached nearly to the roof ofthe circus. At this point 
the flooring gave way, right above the cages where the 
lions are kept, and the horse fell through, carrying with 
him a number of the spectators, who could noi get out 
of the way. A cry was raised that he had fallen 
directly into the lion’s den. Some inconsiderate person 
shouted at the top of his voice, ‘‘ The lions are loose !’’ 
which produced an unparalleled sensation among the 
audience. The portion of them who were nearest to 
the dreaded spot made a rush for the other side of the 
house, in the direction of the dress-circle, and the fear 
that the flooring there was about to give way, together 
with the knowledge that the black lioness and the leo- 
pard were immediately beneath, caused an excitement 
wild beyond all description. The doors were at last 








thrown open, and the crowd escaped with few injuries. 
The alarm about the lions proved untrue, and when the 
excitement had subsided the professor tamed the horse, 
which had also escaped serious injury. 

Medals in the Army. 

The army in this connection must be understood as 
the army for home defense—the army which, like the 
famous regiment at Nantucket, ends its list of rules 
with the following: “In case of invasion, this regiment 
shall immediately disband!’’ The following incident 
recently oceurred at a drill in this city, of such a regi- 
ment, the number of which we will omit for evident 
reasons: One day as the general was passing one of the 
companies he suddenly stopped, while his eye glittered 
with intense satisfaction. ‘‘A fine soldier!” said he, 
pointing out to the officers accompanying him a man of 
great height and soldierly appearance; ‘a splendid 
soldier!’ and at the same time he stepped up to the 
fine fellow, upon whose breast glittered a medal. ‘‘ Well, 
comrade,” said he, ‘‘ you have been a long time in the 
army?” ‘Twelve years, general.”” ‘I see that you 
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have been a brave soldier, and that you have won & 
medal?” “Yes, general.” “Was it in the Mississipp! 
campaign you gained it?” ‘*I was never there, general.” 
“Perhaps in Sherman’s march?” ‘No, general.” 
“Well, then, on the Potomac?” “ Not there, g: neral.” 
“ Where in thunder did you get it, then?” ‘General, 
it was not myself; but last week, you know, at the 
exhibition, my pig was the iattest; they gave me this 
medal, and so—I wear it.’’ 


Death from Tight Lacing. 


We receive from Ohio an account of a fatal accident 
which occurred in Dayton a few days since, the result 
of tight ijacing. A young Jady, much given to the prac- 
tice, caused a hook to be placed in the wall of her room, 
to which she was in the habit of fastening her corset 
strings, so as to be able to draw them tighter. The 
other day she threw herself too heavily upon the strings, 
and broke a blood veszel, from which she died in a few 
hours, 

Bursting of a Waterfall. 


The bursting of a waterspout at sea is a common and 
sometimes a dangerous occurrence, but such is the 
adroitness displayed by the ladies in the arrangement 
of the disgusting protuberance yclept “‘ waterfalls,” that 
accidents seldom occur to them, although, when they 
do, they are by no meuns void of peril to spectators 
possessed of a keen sense of the ludicrous. We have, 
however, an account of one of these singular accidents 
which befell a lady worshiper at Trinity Church, in Cin- 
cinnati, a few Sundays ago, for, asshe rose from prayer, 
her waterfall suddeuly exploded, and scattered far and 
wide a vast amount of various materia’, to the infinite 
amusement of her particular femzle friends, the horror 
of the devout, and the edification and astonishment of 
allthe young bachelors who witnessed the sad catas- 
trophe. The contents embraced, we presume, the tra- 
ditionary old stocking, the usual quantity of rags, and 
the other miscellany which compose the fine heads of 
hair worn by our modern tuir ones. 


“How Are You, Bill?” 


As a youthful judge was passing with a friend up 
Main street in Louisville, recently, he was considerably 
astonished, and without exception being the most 
modest man in Kentucky—taken “all aback” by a 
young and lovely lady rushing out of a store and throw- 
ing a pair of the whitest, roundest, and plumpest arms 
about his neck, Warm, earnest, and heavenly kisses 
fe’l upon his own, from lips that would tempt a bee to 
search them for honey. Between the pauses of the 
kisses she exclaimed: ‘‘ Why. Bill, how are you ?—[kiss] 
—when did you get back ?—[kiss|—where have you been 
all this time ?—[kiss]}—why have you not been to see us, 
you queer old duck, you ?—[kiss, kiss, kiss.) ‘‘ M-a-d——” 
{k'ss, kiss, kiss.] ‘There, there, you darling—{kiss]— 
I’m not going to scold you!”—{kiss, kiss, kiss, kiss.) 
The judge’s face turned as red as a boiled lobster, his 
eyes stood out from his head like the borns of a yearling 
calf, perspiration poured down bis cheeks in drops as 
large as a partridge’s eggs, and in sufficient quantity to 
thoroughly wash his shirt. At last, by concentrat ng all 
his strength for a single decisive effort, the judge 
wrench-d himeelf from the lady’s embrace, exclaiming, 
as he did so: “Madam, there’s some mistake here!” 
“Good God!” cried the lady, when she discovered she 
had been wasting her sweetness upon a stranger— 
“Good God? I tLought it was Bill Davis!’’ Andina 
second a vision of crinoline disappearing through a 
neiguboring door was all that was visible ot the charm- 
ing young creature. 


A Practical Idea of Discipline. 


In the lower part of Philadelphia the other day, a 
prominent physician was driving his sulky. A boy, 
about twelve years old, emerged from an alley-way and 
pelced the vehicle with stones. He did this repeatedly, 
onue> hitting the horse upon the head, The doctor 
stepped his wagon at a patient’s door, and the boy re- 
treated. Presently he sallied out again with a stone, 
when the doctor, who was in ambuscade close by, 
caught him by the jacket. The boy shrieked, and his 
mother o.me to his relief, ‘* Are you this boy’s mother, 
my good woman ?” asked the doctor, still holding fast 
the struygling urchin. “Iam, sur, and a bad boy he 
is; want bas he been doin’, sur?” ‘ Why, he has becn 
relting my horse with stones. ‘He ought to be thrashed 
for it, and if you’ll let me punish him as he descrves, 
I'll give you five dollars for the privilege.” ‘‘ Is it five 
dollars, sur, for the privilege? Bedad, sur, av I had 
five doliars mesself, I’d give it to you for doin’ it. Bate 
him, as he desarves, sur, and thank ye kindly.” The 
doctor placed a five dollar greenback in the woman’s 
band, and dragging the struggling youngster to his 
vehicle, he took the whip from its socket, and the next 
minute the urchin was dancing s minuct that would 
have done no discredit to any professional dancer. 
Having lashed the boy’s legs until he thought the 
lesson ccemplete, the doctor jumped inio his vebicle, 
while the boy ran howling past his mother up the 
alley-way. Whether he will stone any more doctors’ 
wagons remains to be seen. It is doubtful, however, 
whether he will again make a sortie on the gray roan of 
his chastiser. 





A Chinese Wedding. 


The following story comes to us froin Nevada: Sam, 
the Celestial washman of the National Exchange, was 
married recently, by Justice Palmer, in true American 
style. Sam had a rough time of it, an attempt having 
been made to ro! him of his bride. The maiden was 
taken out of the hands of her c:ptorsand lodged in the 
calaboose. Sam, who is somewhat Americanized, got 
the justice and arranged for the ceremony to take place 
in the wash-house at tie hotel, The guests svon as- 
sembled, and the maiden, arrayed in dark-blue, her 
hair done up in tallow, and with bracelets upon her 
ankles, with the groom, came forward. When the 
ceremony commenced, Sam supposed it was a case of 
swearing, and he ra‘sed his right hand, as is common 
in court. When the bride was asked if she would “ have 
this man,” &c., she replied, in trembling accents, “‘ Me 
heap likee Sam; him we liy good Chinaman.” The 
ceremony concluded, Sam ordered wine, and the party 
had a jolly time. after the wedding Sam seemed very 
happy, and remarked, “Allee same as Melican men, 
keap ketchum wilee all ee time.” Is this he was mis- 
taken, for next day his enemies had him arrested upon 
the charge of larceny, which was no doubt trumped up 
for the purpose ot harassing the poor fellow, and was a 
pitiful joke, suited on!y to the compreLension of an ex- 
ceedingly low erder of mind. 

An Escapade of Cats. 


The thriving town of Richmond, Tlinois, was recently 
the scene of a sensation and 4 catastrophe. The sensa- 
tion was caused by the advent of Van Amburgh & Co.’s 
mammoth menagerie. The catastrophe we propose to 
describe: An immense crowd had been attracted to see 
the living wonders of the menagerie. The caravan had 
made its grand procession, and a throng o! expectant 
sigutscers were gathercd around the entrance, awaiting 


the opening of the doors. Just then «n odd-looking 


genius drove up, seated upon a rickety lumber wagon, | needed, thout according to the merchants w 








carefully boarded over, drawn by a pair of dilapidated 
steeds, and eagerly inquired for the manager. Upon 
that person making his appeatance, he was saluted 
with: “ Hallo, Squire, I’ve brought you a load of cats?” 
“A load of what?” said the astonished manager. “A 
load of cats to fecd your lionson.”’ “To feed our lions 
on! The deuce you have. We don’t feed our lions on 
cat meat, they eat nothing but the best beef.” ‘Sha» 
1 know better than that; I’ve read in the papers that 
cats are the favorite food of lions. Besides, I’ve gota 
contract with your agent for a load of ’em, with a rev- 
enue stamp onto it, and I guess you can’t go back on 
that.”” Saying which, the cat merchant produced a greasy 
slip of paper which read as follows: *‘ RicHMoND, Octo- 
ber 5, 1866. This contract witnesseth that I have this 
day contracted with Simon Wiggins to furnish a load 
of cats to feed the lions on, for which you will pay him 
the hereinafter prices, to wit: For A 1 prime cats, 75 
cents, for store cats, 50 cents. Jonas Buna, Cat Agent 
Van Amburgh & Co.’s Menagerie. To the Menagerie.” 
“« My friend,” said the manager, after reading this docu- 
ment, “you have been imposed upon. I do not know 
any such person as Jonas Bung, and I don’t want any 
cats.” “You lie; now you know you do,” retorted 
Wiggins, with impertarbable goo humor; ‘‘you are only 
trying to beat me down and get ’em cheap. I’ve got a 
prime lot—seve: ty-fiye of ’em. Just Jook at ’em!” And 
hastily de-cendiug from his perch, he commenced shov- 
ing at the tail-board of his wagon, to allow the manager 
a chance to examine his load. By his nervousness, 
however, he managed so awkwardly that the board 
dropped completely out, and with a terrible sputtering 
his entire load of cats sprang into the crowd. A score 
of worthless curs that were on the ground, made a dash 
for the cats, and away they went helter-skelter, among 
the throng, upsetting women and children, and creating 
dire couiusion on every side. Toward the towa the 
streets were filled with people proceeding to the mena- 
gerie, who, seeing the commotion, and hearing the 
shouts at once imagined some terrible accident. The 
next instunt some rumor spread through the crowd that 
the Royal Bengal Tiger was loose, and a scene ensued 
that beggars description. 


A Faithfal Dog. 


An individual who had indulged rather too freely in 
his cups, laid down upon the steps of the City Hail, 
Quebec, the other day, and a dog which accompanied 
him laid down likewise. By-and-by the police came 
along, and as a matter of course, tried to get the man 
on his feet preparatory to being taken to the cells. 
The dog objected, however, and would let no one touch 
its master. He displayed his teeth and kept the guar- 
dians of the public peace at bay fora long time, but 
finally he was persuaded to let his master have a help- 
ing hand, but it was through dint of much coaxing, 
and the pair were escorted to the place set apart for the 
evening. 








The Foundation of the Bank of England. 


In old times the only bankers were pawn- 
brokers. The Italian merchants who in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries had given its name to Lombard 
street, set a f.shion which men like Sir Richard Whit- 
tington and Sir Thomas Gresham were not slow in 
foliowing. Kings and great men, in need of money, 
came to have their wants supplied, leaving either bonds 
or substantial security for repaywent. Edward IL. once 
pawned his crown, and James I. and Charles I. many 
times pledged the crown-jewels, But whether the se- 
curity was given in paper or in solid money’s worth, 
bills and every other sort of paper currency, a8 we how 
understand the terms, were things unknown. Until 
the money was repaid, the security was locked up, and 
not allowed to come into the market. By this plan of 
tying up great quantities of capital the mercantile com- 
munity was seriously damaged, although one class— 
eepecially since the days of George Heriot and Sir Wil- 
liam Herrick—the class of goldsmiths, was greatly en- 
riched and advanced in influence, In attempting to 
remedy this evil, the London merchants fell into another 
as great. The extravagancies of life under the gay rule 
of the Stuarts, and the risk which private individuals 
felt in keeping money in their own bands during the 
troublous times both of the Rebellion and of the Resto- 

ation, brought immense quantities of coin and bullion 
into the keeping of the goldsmiths and other rich men 
of Lombaré street. 

Before this, the London merchants had been accus- 
tomed to deposit their money in the Tower, in the care 
of the mint master; but Charles I. borrowed £200,000 
of these mdneys witliout asking the owners to lend it. 
S80 no more money found its way to the mint for se- 
curity, you may be sure, and merchants confided their 
surplus cash to the care of their clerks and confidential 
servants—sach was the terrible st: te of insecurity before 
the civil war. When that broke out, clerks and ap- 
prentices joined the King or Parliament, in many cases 
forgetting to leave their masters’ deposits, therefore, 
the merchants began to place their cash in the hands of 
the goldsmiths, who gave receipts for the moneys, and 
these, passing from hand to hand, became virtually 
bank notes. 

Having begun as mere money-lenders, they came to 
be money-keepers as well, They not only lent great 
sums of money in return for paper bonds, but they also 
took charge of vast quantities of wealtb, for which, in 
like manner, they issued paper bonds. Thus it became 
natural and veceesary for the paper to be used as money; 
and no sooner was the custom begun than its con- 
venience, both to the honest and the dishonest, led to 
its adoption to an unreasonable and dangerous extent. 
Half the gold in the kingdom came to be stowed away 
in the vaulis of Lombard street, and the buying and 
selling of ordinary merchants and tradesmen was car- 
ried on almost exclusively by means of paper. Both for 
giving and tor receiving bullion the bankers or money- 
agents charged high rates of interest, and so enriched 
themselves to the disparagement of their neighbors; 
and the public, while paying dearly for these privileges, 
ran the risk ot losing their wealth through the failure 
or defalc:tion of the men to whom they entrusted it. 

It was to remedy this state of things that in 1691 Wil- 
liam Paterson urged the establishment of a national 
bank, so as to provide a safe means of investment and a 
trustworthy machinery for lending and borrowin; 
money at proper rates of interest. Many of the grea 
London merchants supported his project, especiaily, as 
it seems, Michael Godirey, ove of the richest and most 
honest city men of that time, brother of the ill-fated and 
famous Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey; but others opposed 
it, and it was coldly entertained by the legislature. Five 
or six gentlemen joined with Paterson, we read in the 
Parliamentary journals, in urging the project and giv- 
ing evidence touching it betore a Committee of the 
House of Commons, 

“The Commitiee were of opinion not to receive any 
proposal which required making the bills of property 
current, so as to force them as payment on any without 
their consent. But they acquainted Mr. Paterson that 
they would receive any proposal to advance one million 
on a perpetual fund of interest, to be in the nature of a 
pu chase, where they might assign their interest as 
they pleased, to any one who consented thereto.” 

To that proposal to do for the Government all that it 
h&t they 





chiefly desired, Paterson, eager for the interest and 
honor of the Commonwealth, was willing to agree. But 
the more prudent merchants who had promised to 
assist in subscribing the capital thought otherwise. 
Therefore, after some further debating and consider- 
ation, the proposal was thrown aside, to be carefully 
thought over by Paterson, and discussed with his 
triends in the city and the West End. It was also taken 
note of by some of the political and financial speculators 
for whom the ensuing years were famous, and made 
the basis of many propositions. 

Chief of these were Hugh Chamberlayne 3nd John 
Briscoe, who published pamphlets and tendered peti- 
ticns to Parliament representing the advantages to be 
derived from a land bank, and the issuing of unlimited 
supplies of paper money, inconver(ible into gold or sil- 
ver. By this arrangement every one having land was 
to receive paper money equivalent to its value, besides 
remaining in possession of the land itself. The owner 
of an estate yielding £150 a year—and therefore sup- 

to be worth £8,000—for instance, was to be en- 
riched by a bonus of £8,000 worth of paper. 

“In consideration of the freeholders bringing their 
lands into the bank,” said Chamberlayne, “for a fund 
of current credit, to be established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, it is now proposed that for every £150 per annum, 
secured for 150 years, for but 100 payments of £100 per 
annum, free from all manner of taxes and deductions 
whatsoever, every such freeholder shall receive £4,000 
in the said current credit, and shall have £2,000 more 
~~ into the fishery stock for bis proper benefit; and 

nere may be jurther £2,000 reserved at the Parliament’s 
disposal toward the carrying on this present war.” 

The nonsense of such talk is now apparent to every 
one, but in those days of hazy political economy and cf 
financial difficulties, } both men and nations to 
all sorts of preposterous hopes of money-making, it was 
accepted by thousands. It even found supporters 
enough in the House of Commons to get it referred to a 
committee at the Christmas time of 1693. But there it 
was left, the good sense of the House being too strong 
for its real adoption, and the commercial world gen- 
erally being made aware of its folly through the elo- 
quent pamphlets of William Paterson and others. 

Ohamberlayne’s silly scheme had this med effect, at 
any rate, that, by the force of contrast, it brought favor 
upon Paterson’s wise one, Paterson’s proposal was 
abandoned in 1691, as we saw, because the Government 
objected to the legalizing of paper currency. That was 
the ostensible objection; a more real one arose from the 
fact that the financier’s scheme also involved the doing 
away with the pernicious custom, adopted by needy 
governments during many generations, of debasing the 
coinage and P ey wm | the money thus gained. That 
was a policy that Paterson could not fail to denounce 
both on moral and on financial grounds. He also de- 
nounced the system of lotteries and annuities by which, 
for the receipt of money to be presently squandered in 
foreign wars, heavy additions were made to the national 
debt, ‘‘that dangerous and consuming evil,” as he 
called it in the days of its commencement, 

‘“‘Upon the whole,”’ he wrote in one of his many 
treatises, ‘‘they so managed matters in these last three 
years, from the first proposition to the establishment of 
the bank ’—that is, from 1691 to 1694—‘‘as that the 
betore-mentioned debt of three millions was one way or 
other more than doubled. At last, with much ado, the, 
ventured to try the proposition of the Bank, althoug 
not so as to affect the general credit for the better so 
much as at first designed, but only as a lame ex- 
pedient.”’ 

The Bank of England was incorporated, 1694, in con- 
sideration of the capital, £1,200,000, being lent to the 
Governwent at eight per cent. When first established 
the Bank notes were at twenty per cent. discount, and 
as late as 1754 they were under par. 








Crrnotive.—The particular merits of J. W. 
Bradley’s Duplex Elliptic Skirts are durability—they 
will outwear any other crinoline in the market; elasticity 
—the wires are of the finest tempered steel; convenience 
—their shape and mode of manufacture adapt them to 
any position in the street, cars, church-pews, or draw- 
ing-rooms. The lower hoops are double covered. The 
new shapes—“ Invisible Trail Duplex Elliptics ’—are 
just the requisite for gored street or evening dresses. 
They are wholesaled by Wests, Bradley & Cary, No. 98 
Chambers street, and Jar jobbing h Retailed 
by first-class dry g 


Exrract from the commercial column of the 
New York daily World of May 9, 1867: ‘‘Tzeas—The 
ship George Shotton, which arrived at this port recently 
from Foochow, brought 12,331 packages of Tea to the 
Great American Tea Company.”’ 
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YOUR CHARACTER FROM A 


PORTRAIT. 


Persons at a distance can have a full written charac- 
ter and advice as to health, the best pursuit, &c. Send 
@ prepaid envelope, properly addressed to yourself 
and ask for the “‘MERROR OF THE MIND,” which 
will expiain the likenesses and measurements needed, 
terms, &c. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2%; — EVENING AT 8. 

REAT HIT. 


DION BOUCICAULT’S DRAMA 
of the 
OCTOROON, 
produced with NEW SCENERY, MECHANICAL EF- 
FECTS and STAGE APPOINTMENTS. 
YANKEE LOCKE, 
in his excellent personaticn ot SALEM SCUDDER. 
The only place of amusement in the city where 
LADIES, FAMILIES AND CHILDREN 
may pacs an AGREEABLE and INSTRUCTIVE DAY. 
To be sen at all hours: 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM. 
GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES. 
A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 

300 SPECIMENS OF LIVING AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, 

OVER 300,000 OTHER CURIOSITIES, 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents, 








Holloway’s Pills—Constipation.—This 
germ of innumerable evils, by its slow but insidious 
effects, has brought many to a premature grave. The 

ted will find an effective remedy in the above 





To Joseph James Bennett, son of Joseph 
Bennett, 14 Nortonfolgate, Lonuon, England. We have 
not received a letter since the one dated July 6, 1866, at 
Postwater, Ocean County, Mi Pray write at 
once. 





INVALIDS’ 
WHEEL CHAIRS, 


for in or out-door use, $20 to $40. 
INVALIDS’ CARRIA 


ES to or- 
der. PATENT CANTERING 
HORSES, $12 to $25. CHILD’S 
CARRIAGES, SWINGS, Etc. 


Send for Circulars. 
6, W. SMITH, 90 William &t. 





NOW READY. 





For MAY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y 











FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 
Nassau street, one door from Maiden lane, New York. 
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$2 5 THE GENUINE $2 5 
BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE: 
WANTED—Agents, $150 per month and all expenses 

paid, to sell the Genuine Bartlett Sewing Machine. 

This Machine will do all the work that can be done on 

any high-priced machine, and is fully patented, 

licensed and warranted for five years. We pay the 
above wages, or a commisyion, from which twice that 
amount can be made. For Circulars and terms address 

J — & CO., 724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL THE MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


May be obtained, at wholesale and retail, of 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 BROADWAY, N. ¥: 


100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

599-617 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 











The Great Family Paper of America. 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank LEstre’s CHIMNEY 
CorneER, now in course of publication, wil] prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household rs ever published, 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cummery Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and tact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cummery Corner, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained, 

Lhus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 


Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents zacu Numper. 


Oné copy, three months. .............sscceeee $1 00 
One copy, SIX MONKS. .......cecceecceccccces 2 00 
ORO COMT, CMO FORE. ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 400 
Two'copies, one year, to one address, in one 

WEBP POP. o0c ccccccccccccecccccccccoccecce 50 


wrapper 
EE GOPEEM, GINS BORD. cocccccecoscoccccccccccce 20 00 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year...........cecse0s 


537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons rocuring clubs 
Frank Lesiie’s Coimney CORNER. 4 ined 


- bys rizes will be given: 
or Clubs of Fiity Subscribers, at $4 each, tiful 
Parlor Melodeon. ° wees 


For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a 
Baker Sewing Macinine, valued at $55. verses 

For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20, 

For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 

For Clube of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new door game. 


The above articles to be boxed and sent b 
any y express to 
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* DEGRAAF 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





HEALTH AT HOME. 


Dyspeptics should read the new Book, “STORY OF 
A STOMACH,” 175 cts., which the Christian Advocate 
calls a “‘ most sensible treatise.’”” “PHYSIOLOGY OF 
DIGESTION,” by Dr. Combe, 50 cts.; is a practical 
work. “FOOD AND DIET,” by Pereira, notes by Dr. 
C. A. Lee, $1 75; gives analysis of every kind of Food. 
“COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY,” applied to mental and 
physical education, $175; is an excellent book. ‘1N- 
FANCY; OR, THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN,” 
$150; same author, should be read by every real or 
prospective mother. ‘‘* THREE HOURS’ SCHOOL A 
DAY,” $1 50; if read and heeded would save many 
bright children from premature decay. ‘NOTES ON 
BEAUTY, VIGOR AND DEVELOPMENT,” 12 cta.; is 
weil worth reading. “THE THROAT AND LUNGS,” 
25 cts.; gives directions for Home Treatment. ‘ PHY- 
SICAL PERFECTION, $175, ‘“‘A SOBER AND TEM. 
PERATE LIFE,” 50 cts., “ILLUSTRATED HYDRO- 
PATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA,” $4 50, ‘THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN,” $4, ““NATURAL LAWS OF MAN,” 75 
cts., are among the most useful books which all may 
read with profit; sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Besides these, we have a “Special List’’ of private 
Medical Works. Invaluable to those who read them. 
This Special List sent on receipt of stamp, by 

FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

607-8 

Horses, How to Train and Doctor. 30 
cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 600-12 

WEW COMIC SONGS. 


Pretty Little Sarah; or, Seven Dollars a Week...... 35c. 





Juliana Phebiana Cousiantina Brown...........+6. 35c. 
OU Ms aon accenncense 40406esbs0dsdedeneee 35c. 
The Feliow That Looks Like Me.............+..0 35c. 
My Mother-in-Law.......... Coscecosccccsecesocccse d 


35c. 
The avove may also be had for violin, each, 15 cents, 
Mailed postpzid. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


Richardson’s Masonry. TIliustrated. 
Bigns, Grips, &. $1. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
N. ¥. 600-12 


Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, perfect natural color for the cheeks, 
lips or nails; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 


eowtf 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 


Book of Mysterious Disclosures. | Fa 


cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfectly, in two 
hours. 

The Wringer is the 
strongest made, 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt strect, New 
York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 











Roya! Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of March 29, 1867, 
N 1905. e 


0. 3 ote eeeee GLOW, .o404++++ $100,000 
No. T1142... .ccccee TTT TTT TTT 50,000 
NO. 269C..ccccccce “ sccccccece 25,000 
MO. Bele veccccece f  secceee ++» 10,000 
NO. 21199,....c000 “ seccccccee 5,000 
MO, WOE sccccccce f veceee see 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 





Dr. William Harl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. Cautrion.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies, 603-606 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


App.‘oved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sele by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





$00 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 


| for 25 cts, each. All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
| for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 








Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 

Parlor Magic, 
Games, 
&o. 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 












Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 
TO THE LADIES OF AWiERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections. 
Its Claims: 

1.—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reprodyced immedi- 
ately after their arrival, Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest tashions. In wost ofthe periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old, 

IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL, 

In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 


no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 





GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 


Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point | 


With No. 10, 

The Game of Loto. 

With No. 15, 

A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 

Grant in Peace. 
With No. 26, : 
Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


aga Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Llustratious, 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Fraxk Lestie’s Boys’ anD Grris’ WEEKLY will be 
mblished every Wednesday, avd sold by all News 
Dealers. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 


1 Copy for six MONEHS.....+-++seeeeeeees $1 25 
1 COPY @ VOT... seeeeecccererereeseeeeees 2 50 
BCOpies * cccceee seceeeececccereevees & 50 | 
BCopies cccceccceeeecececcescnsvenes 10 00 


for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
1h caheeriplions ot Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank LEsiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or FRANE 
Lesiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 
retter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
sen Donors, font at one time) will receive a box of 
RANDALL'S IMPROVED BUILDING BL‘ 1CKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Bors’ axp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
beck numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANE LL=LIiE, 
637 Pear! street, N. ¥. 





| commonly given. 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 
PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


| always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 


twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
retend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
sides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 


| give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 


number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The samé as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





The Immense Profits of the Tea ‘Trade 
Greatly Reduced. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMP. ” became fully convinced, several years 
ago, that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying 
too many and too large profits on these articles of 
every-day consumption, and therefore organized THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComPaNy, to do away, as far as 
possible, with these enormous drains upon the Con- 
sumers, and to supply them with these necessaries at 
the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely the 
profits of the Chinese factors. 

1st—The American House in China or Japan makcs 








of no single house, our selections being made from the | 


choicest offered. In aword, we can boldly assert that 


we give in each number more than all other magazines | 


combined. 


Ill.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over FRaNK Lesiie’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 


Uur array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 

IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
Besides these, our pages teem with 





excellent wood engravings, embracing every variety of | 


subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 


Customs, Anima) Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, | 


etc. 
TERMS: 
One copy, for one year........ ccccccccccccosy 8 OD 
Four copies, to one post-office........ 14 00 


With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount, 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 








zine, tor one year to one address.......... 700 
Photographs of Everyt « Sample 
and Catalogue. 25 cents. W. C, WEMYSS, 575 Broad- 

way, N. ¥. 600-12 


large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

3d—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. 
in many cases, 

4th—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent, 

5th—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent, . 

7th—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th—The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the 
profit he can get. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, aud waste, 
and add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived 
what the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to 
y mr why we can sell so very much lower than small 

ealers, 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Extract from the commercial column ot the New York 
daily World of May 9, 1867: 

‘“* TEas—The ship George Shotton, which arrived at 
this port recently from Foochow, brought 12,331 pack- 
ages of Tea to the Great American Tea Company.” 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give perfect satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and we will 
refund the money. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® th. 

MIXED (Green.and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 ® Th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (B ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, 
best $120 ® Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $125 @ th. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


@ bb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ tb. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking them.-+ 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 





satisfactionand suit all tastes, being composed of the | 


best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it 
is the finest imported. 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 


GrounD CorFreE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. B tb. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 





that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner | 


Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. @ tb., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 @ Ib by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 
Great American, Tea Co., 


Nos, 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City, 


How to Get up Clubs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, us published in the papers or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, andno more. The cost 
of transportation the members of the club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, vy Post-Office money orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convemience of the club. 
Or, if the amount ordered exceed thirty dollars, we 
pny 3 desired, send the goods by Express, to ‘collect 
on deli oa 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddicrs, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s nama marked on their 
package, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 
thirty {dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or 
money with their orders, to save tne expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
Express to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getiing up the Club. Our profits are smal, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. Wes md no 
——-"s package for Clubs of ess than thirty 

ollars. 


CLUB ORDER. 
ST. CHaRLes, Winona Co., Minn., March 28, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St.: 


I send you a fifth order for Tea. My neighbors think 
I have “learned the road,” and insist on my doing the 
business for them. I will s.mply say that all kinds of 
Tea received from your Company have given complete 
satisfaction. Your Teas are iresh—well flavored— 
st:ong. The Merchants caa furnish for $2.25 to $2.50 
per pound no better article than you give us at $1.25, 
some say you area humbug. Please humbug us again 
on this order. 

Truly yours, in behalf of Tea drinkers, 
SAMUEL 8. BEMAN. 










4 16 Best Uncolored Japan.Josep): Dewey..$1 25..$5 00 
4 Best Green........... Cc. B. Randall.. 1 25.. 5 00 
4 Best Green........... Andrew Main.. 1 25.. 6 00 
4 Best Green........... Wm. H. D..... 1 25.. 5 00 
2 Best Uncolored Japan Henry Hali.... 1 25.. 2 50 
2 Gunpewder........... A. Brown...... 1 50.. 3 00 
1 Best Eng’h Breakfast.N. H. Swiit.... 1 20.. 1 20 
DB GROOD.... cccccccceses W.lliam Smith. 1 25.. 2 50 
2 Green ......e0 eee... George Smith.. 1 25.. 2 50 
2 Young Hyson......... J. L. Downing. 1 25.. 2 50 
2 Best Oolong.......... James Roan... 1 00.. 2 00 
4 Uncolored Japan..... Jicob Beman,. 1 25.. 5 00 
3 Best Oolong.......... H. Tabbot..... 1 00.. 3 00 
2 Best Mixed...........A. Turner..... 1 00.. 2 00 
DB GFOCT. 2c ccsssccccces Geo. Watson... 1 25.. 2 50 
2 Best Oolony. coc e Ge Be PrOtt...06 1 00.. 200 
ji reen..... Charles Grule. 1 25.. 3 50 
16 GROOM... ccc ..A. W. Bingham 1 25.. 5 00 
}1 B st Gunpowder......H. ©. Parrott... 1 50.. 1 50 
1 English Breakfast.....H. C. Parrott... 12... 1 20 

| 1 Young Hyson......... H:C. Parroti... 1 00.. 1 00 
Total. coc cccsccccccccsccccceccccccsece $61 90 


N. B.—All villiges and towns where a large number 

reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 

| Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly 
| to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Nos. 3] and 33 Vesey strect. 
j Post-Office Box, No. 5,643 New York City. 





aay We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 3], and 33 Vesey street—Larca 
DOUBLE STORE. 





S25 A DAW! Fifteen new articles for 
Agents. O. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me. 
597-609 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&e., 10 cts, ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 





Games of Billiards, Pool, &c. 35 
cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 600-12 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumury, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia's, Soaps, 


Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. | 


Easily made and sold at la 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROO 
street, N. ¥. 


e profits. Sent postpaid 
ACH, No. 122 Nassau 
tf 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerabie quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
aa Book Agents Wanted. 


Boxing and Self -Defonse Made Dasy. 
\5 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 600-12 


SOO AGENTS WANT Hbes usinn 
697 








French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, in cos- 
tume, beautifully colored, exactly as they appear; 3 for 
$1, or $4 per doz.; 50 kinds. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N. Y. 597-609 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 








PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR. 


| A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discov: ries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great vari-ty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, cach 
number will contain ' wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is sterectyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at ny time. 

In the February number was commenced 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri of the Pyrences, 


A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


‘new 


am” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, A. I. 








————— 


FRANK. LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[May 25, 1867. 
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Fashions for 1867. 
J. W. BRADLEY'S 
DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(O08 DOUBLE) 


They will 
not BEND or 
BREAK like 
the SINGLE 


2 
e 
: 
TON 


E 
q fe 
Bh iaris. 


CHURCHES, 

THEATRES, 

RAILROAD 
CARS, 
and for 

2 may a or 

House Dress, D 


ame 
where UPLEex =.LIPTIC. 
three or four 


ordinary skirts are THROWN ASIDE as USELESS! 

EACH HOOP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEM- 
PERED Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRM- 
LY together, EDGE to EDGE, forming one Hoop, thus 
making the STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as, 
well as the MOST DURABLE and STYLISH SKIRT 
EVER MADE. In fact, they are snperior to all others 
COMBINING COMFORT, ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, 
ELEGANCE and DURABILITY. THIS POPULAR 
SKIRT is UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED by the 
FASHION MAGAZINES and OPINIONS of the PRESS 
generally. At WHOLESALE by the exclusive Manutfac- 
turers and Sole Owners of the Patent, 

WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 

arerooms and Office, Nos. 97 Chambers Street, and 
79 & 81 Reade St., New York. Also at Wholesale by the 
Leading Jobbers, tf-o | 


POLLAE & SON, Manu- 
facturers of Meerschaum goods, 
SToREs : 

2 John Street, near Nassau, and 

692 Broadway, near 4th Street, N. Y. 

Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
: repaired, All goods warranted gen- 

nine. Sena for wholesale or retail circular, letter-box 

5,846. re) 




















SEWING "MACHINE, 


IMPROV ED 


Its Superiority will be appreciated upon examination. 
Before leaving the city please call at 
613 BROADWAY. 
and notice this, the latest invention 








The Etna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facil cy and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
ANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


~ WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet s—the. best manufactured 
To Let, and Rent ap pi if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. Besnteteny and Warerooms, 481 
Broadway. HORACE WATERS & CO. 








THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
TueRee of different oo tor $1. Address 
ocow F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of seen vd 
Warranted for Six Years, 

















408742 210 294) EAST 26™ Sr 
408.0 ners NEWYORK. _ 


















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
° FINE CASTINGS TO ORDER. 





= OLD EYES MADE 
NEW casily and with- 

out Coctor or medi- 

cines. Sent post-paid | 

bh on receipt of 10 cents, 
DR. E. B. FOOTE, 

5 110 Lexington Avenue, 

cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 





COMTORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt | 
of 10 cents. Address | 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 


puny © 
INCOME FORTABLE 
: T RU SSES. 





MERCHANTS, BANEERE, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 











THE TWO PETER FUNKS.. 
Russtan Strancrr—“‘ I say, little boy, do you want to trade? I've gota fine lot of bears, seals, 


icebergs and Esquimaua—They’re no use to me, I’ll s 


‘em all for those boats you've got.” 


__ Billy, like other foolish boys, jumps ut the idea. ] 








PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 
WILL MAKE 

- Delicious Jellics 
With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c,. 

Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York, 604-290 


lreland for the Irish! 


RHYMES AND REASONS 


AGAINST 


LANDLORDISOI! 


FENIANISM AND REPUBLICANISM 


BY 
ww. J. IiINTvON, 
Formerly of the Irish Nation. For sale by the 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 


LADIES’ LACE 








PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
WARD, No. 387 Broadway.’ 








All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. P: Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
peteter, ' Vineland, N. J. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 






SEWIN G MACHIN ES, 


625 Broadway, New York. 


DIRECT MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 
and NEW YORK. 


The undersigned will dispatch the first-class English 
iron steamer 
OTTAWA. .ccccccccccocccs CAPTAIN ARCHER, 
FR WAR occ ccccccccccced CAPTAIN HARRIS, 
From New York and Antwerp, 4th May, 25th May, 15th 
June, 6th July, 27th July, 17th August, &c., taking pas- 
sengers at the following rates: 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 








tion of state-rooms............ $75—$90 00 
Di nbs 50054 50060650008 000606620006 32 50 
From Antwerp—First Cabin............ 90 00 
BOSRTEO. cccscvescccocecaccsccccccescces 40 00 

EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
First Cabin......... $170 00 | Steerage........... $67 50 


Payable in gold, or its equivalent. 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 


The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 








PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts- 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings.of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 


Tue CASH CAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


$5 sracuwn: 99 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment ; sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE 
Tureap of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premroms at 
New York and other Stratr Farms, and received the 
Fut APPROVAL of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 


““With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 
where, Address ail orders to 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 














RHEUMATISM CURED 











} 


Upon a new principle. The ‘“Induto Medicari,”’ dis- 
covered by J. A. Campbell, M. D., acts upon the absorb- 


Freight is taken at the lowest rates for Antwerp, Rot- | ents, and its success in the cure of this painful disease 


terdam and Amsterdam. 
New York. 
Broadway ; for  stoorage, No. 3 Chambers Street. 


Apply to HILLER & CO., 





ae 


For freight and cabin passage, No. 57 | mail. DIXO 
o | bers street, N. Y. 


= Sugar-Coated Pills of Cod-Liver - EXTRACT, not OIL. 


is without a parallel. Price $2 
y CLARES & 


‘r package. Sent by 
ETT, No. 149 Cham- 


Pilulw Extracti Jecoris Aselli. 


d-Liver Oil 


WARRANTED NOT to DISAGREE wirn tHe MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 
(op IVER More Economical, Agreeable, and Efficient than Cod-Liver Oil. 





cil, St. Petersburg. 


Prices: Box of 60 Dragées, equal to 1% pints of the best Cod-Liver Oil, 75 
cents; Box of 120 Dragé:s, equal to3 pints of Oil, $125; Box of 240 Dragées, 2 
a) 


equal to 6 pints of Oil, $2 00. 


WARD, CLOSE & CO., 128 and 130 William street, New York, Wholesale 
Sold by the prominent city 


Agents for the United States. Send fer a Circular. 


me ge by the Imperial Medical yo 
aris. Used in English and American Hospi- 
DRAGEES. tals. Authorized by the Imperial Medical Coun- 


eS SAlbaT jycUNOS/ 





retail Druggists generally; W. F. Phillips & Co., Portland; Reed, Cutler & Co., Boston; Elliott, White & Co., 
Philadelphia; A. Vogeler & Co., Baltimore; F. E. Suire & Co., Cincinnati; Lord & Smith, Chicago; Richardson 


& Co., St. Louis; Jenks & Gordon, St. Pauls, Minnesota. 


° 





HIRAM WoOoDRUTF?F 


THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE 


WITH DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW}TO TRAIN AND DRIVE. 
This Remarkable Work is now being published in 


WILKES’ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


In Weekly numbers, each of which is complete in itself. 
* P, 8.—Owners of Horses, whether subscribers to the 
SPIRIT or not, are hereby informed that the paper 
employs a distinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
—_ it is to answer (through its columns) all questions 

in regard to the DISEASES OR INJURIES OF HORSES, 
with directions how to treat them for a cure. These 
directions are given at the end of the question, gratis ; 
so that every person who buys a copy of the 3PT IRIT, 
or who yo for it by the year, has a HORSE- 
DOCTOR FR 

GEORGE WILKES, Proprietor, 
No. 201 William street, New York, 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


OF 
Interior of ,.Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
Taken by aid of the new Magnesium light. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo. Materials, Albums and Stereoscopes, 








ESTABLISHED 1829. 

TAKE ri OWN MEASURE! 
SEND FOR A CIR- 
CULAR FOR IN- 
STRUCTIONS. 








Boots sent everywhere by express. 
LORIN BROOKS & SONS, 
No, 434 Broadway, cor. Howard street. 
Fine boots and shoes rea’y made or to measure. 
Best Summer stock of shoes and‘gaiters in the city. 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


Is Cheapest, Pleasantest, most desirable as defense 
against CLorHes-Motus. Druggists everywhere sell it. 
HARRIS & CHAPMAN, Facturers, Boston. 











German Accordeons, 


Concertinos, French Accordeons, Fine Guitars, Violins, 
Musical Boxes, Instruction Books and very fine Ger- 
man, Italian and English Strings, at the very lowest 
— J. SAENGER, 165 Essex street, New York City. 

-6140 





Whiskers.—Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia will force 
Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face or chin. 
Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent on receipt 
of10 cents. Address 

605-6080 REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau st., New York. 


Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, 
Scrofula, 
Swollen Glands, 
Zruptions of the Skin, 
All cured by taking baths of mineral waters possessing 
certain chemical properties. Use Strumatic Salts 
prepared for bathing purposes from the Mineral Springs 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. The 
chemical properties of those Salts make them specifics 
for the cure of the above-named diseases. No more 
swallowing of drugs and quacks. Use Strumatic Mine- 
ral Baths. Spor sale at every respectable drug store. 
eow-0 








EZKALDENBERG & SON, 
Exhibitors to the World’s Fair. GEN- 
UINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES cut to 
order, boiled, repaired, ete. Please 
send for Circulars. The finest stock 
in this country. 

4and 6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway. Cheaper 
and Better than any other house, owo 











The only Family Machine that sets up its own work, 
knits all sizes, widens and narrows, knits the heel into 
the stocking, and narrows off the toe complete—pro- 
ducing all varieties of knit goods, from an infant’s 
stocking, mitten or glove, to a lady’s shawl or hood. 

It is semple, durable and easily operated. Agents 
wanted. Send for a Circular and Sample of Work. 

Address (enclosing stamp) 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE Co., 


608-1lo Rochester, N. Y., or Springfield, Mass. 


FERRO-PHOTOGRAPHS 


The Ferro-photograph, or non-reversed Ferrotype, is 
the latest improvement in the art. 
They are more quickly made, and are a more correct 
likeness than any other itive picture. 
Taken in all sizes, and delivered in a few minutes, at 
ESTERBROOKE’S, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





608-110 





 ‘Wanted.—Agents.—$250 per month, or 
900 per cent. profit on commission. We guarantee the 
avove salary or commission to suitable agents, at their 
own homes, to introduce an article urgently needed in 
every household. For particulars call on or address 
G. W. JACKSON & CO., 


606-609 11 South Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 








s@ Something New: “> 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED—THE NEW NUMBER 
OF THE GREAT COMIC PAPER OF 
AMERICA.—Being No. 111 of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN for June. 
This is the Comic and Satirical History of 
the World for the past month, and contains 
numerous splendid Illustrations, besides 
the finest Literature of the day, consisting of 
Romances, Burlesques, Western Sketches, 
Bon-mots, Humorous Poetry, Domestic 
Fun, and Public Satire. For Sale by all 
Newsdealers. 
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